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The  Toll  of  Rural  Poverty  in  The  Beans  of  Egypt, 
Maine  and  The  Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto  Fistfight 

in  Heaven 

Parks  Gilbert 

The  United  States  may  be  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
but  a  sizeable  portion  of  our  society  never  sees  prosperity.  This, 
our  yawning  wealth  gap,  threatens  to  engulf  the  poorest  people, 
who  live  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  just  in  cities.  Indeed,  the 
rural  poor  may  be  the  most  invisible,  whether  they  reside  in 
Appalachia,  in  Down  East  Maine,  or  on  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation  in  eastern  Washington  State.  Carolyn  Chute's  1985 
novel  The  Beans  of  Egypt,  Maine  shows  the  plight  of  the  rural 
Maine  poor,  concentrating  on  two  families.  Most  of  the  Beans 
reside  in  an  old  trailer,  living  as  stereotypical  "rednecks'"  by 
hunting  for  extra  food  and  with  all  manner  of  garbage  in  their  yard. 
Their  neighbors,  the  Pomerleaus,  disdain  the  Bean  way  of  life  and 
fancy  themselves  of  a  higher  station  than  the  Beans,  but  they 
struggle  as  well.  The  Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto  Fistfight  in  Heaven, 
a  1993  Sherman  Alexie  novel,  paints  a  more  communal  landscape 
among  the  Spokanes  but  offers  a  similarly  desperate  scene. 
Neither  group  finds  much  hope  for  redemption  and  salvation;  only 
one  character  in  each  novel  transcends  destitution,  underscoring 
the  utterly  desperate  state  of  poverty  in  contemporary  America. 
Although  small  fragments,  methods,  and  moments  can  provide 
some  relief,  ultimately  this  catharsis  is  limited  and  short-term. 

While  Lone  Ranger  received  a  fair  amount  of  critical 
attention,  Beans  never  quite  caught  critics'  attention.  Certainly 
some  novels  are  not  destined  to  receive  much  acclaim  and  study, 
but  Beans  approaches  poverty  from  some  tempting  new  angles. 
These  may  have  to  do  with  its  being  about  poor  whites  instead  of 
traditional  concepts  of  the  Other;  its  publication  in  1985  fell  right 
at  a  time  when  many  important  other  voices,  such  as  Leslie 
Marmon  Silko  and  Toni  Morrison,  entered  the  arena.  Phyllis  Frus 
explains  that  "the  problem  is  that  class  is  so  often  subsumed  into 
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race  or  ethnicity,"  and  thus  "recapturing  this  text  by  one  of  the 
endowment  categories  utilized  by  the  canon  revisionists — race, 
gender,  and  ethnicity — is  [...]  problematic"  (39).  Cynthia  Ward 
notes  that  Beans  is  a  rich  text  for  study  because  it  contains 
fundamental  questions  about  "race,  class,  and  gender"  and 
"representations  of  working-class  identity"  (75-76).  She  says  that 
books  such  as  Zora  Neale  Hurston's  novel  Their  Eyes  Were 
Watching  God  allow  "readers  [to]  identify  with  imaginary 
characters  and  sympathize  with  imaginary  others."  However,  to 
Ward,  Beans  has  an  "active  resistance  to  such  a  way  of  reading, 
which  [...]  is  essentially  a  middle-class  reading  practice"  (76). 
After  all,  Chute's  characters  and  their  lifestyles  are  repulsive, 
frankly,  and  "the  worlds  and  characters  she  creates  seem  [...]  far 
removed  from  human  civilization  or  [...]  from  middle-class  living 
rooms"  (Campbell  4).  Thus,  when  a  few  reviewers  commented  on 
Beans,  they  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  characters'  nasty 
qualities.  For  instance,  D.J.R.  Bruckner  says  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  "the  poverty  of  these  people  is  evident  everywhere," 
and  they  are  "noisy,  crude  of  feature,  and  reeking"  (28).  Suzanne 
Freeman  pens  in  the  Washington  Post  that  "Chute  takes  us  right  to 
the  innards  of  the  family  secrets  and  what  we  find  there  is  every  bit 
as  messy  as  we  might  have  expected:  incest  and  brutality  and 
monumental  ignorance"  (3).  Perhaps  these  attitudes  can  shed  some 
light  on  poverty  in  America  today:  if  mainstream  readers  cannot 
identify  with  the  seemingly  filthy  but  fictional  Beans,  how  can 
they  feel  compassion  for  real  people  who  may  be  similar  to  the 
Beans?  In  comparing  these  gritty  Mainers  to  Alexie's  easily 
lovable  Spokanes  and  revealing  the  similarities  in  their  plights,  I 
hope  to  elicit  more  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  Bean-like. 

Both  groups  were  born  into  poverty  and  maintain  this  status 
due  to  unemployment  and  a  lack  of  decent  schools,  the  classic 
culprits  of  the  poverty  cycle.  Of  course,  several  social  behaviors 
and  norms  add  to  the  mix,  such  as  teenage  pregnancy,  substance 
abuse,  and  lack  of  positive  role  models.  Substance  abuse,  a  major 
way  that  the  characters  deal  with  poverty,  is  inexorably  intertwined 
with  the  cycle,  as  is  the  lack  of  positive  role  models,  which  is  itself 
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a  direct  result  of  the  cycle.  This  study  will  first  focus  on  issues 
facing  both  social  groups,  and  as  humanizing  poverty  is  a  major 
goal  of  this  paper,  it  will  then  turn  to  how  individual  characters 
handle  their  plight,  and  finally  toward  a  shred  of  hope  for  the 
destitute. 

For  the  most  part,  rural  areas  lack  job  opportunities;  the 
Spokane  Reservation  and  Egypt,  Maine,  follow  this  rule.  Most  of 
the  Natives  on  the  reservation  live  off  government  checks  or  do 
odd  jobs  such  as  driving  a  garbage  truck  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  or  short-order  cooking  at  the  local  diner,  but  these 
jobs  are  not  regular  and  rely  on  the  BIA  for  their  creation  (Alexie 
89).  Reuben  "Rubie"  Bean  drives  a  logging  truck  and  Beal  takes 
over  Rubie's  driving  job  after  Rubie  is  arrested,  but  that  job  is  not 
enough  to  pay  the  bills;  Beat's  employer  "rarely  pays  him, 
preferring  instead  to  donate  a  little  work  on  Beal's  old  truck."  He 
is  "too  bound  up  in  the  effort  to  lift  himself  out  of  poverty  through 
hard  work — a  stark  impossibility  in  his  case"  (Wright  17).  Lee 
Pomerleau,  the  Beans'  snobbish,  yet  still  poor  neighbor,  is  barely 
better  off  than  they  are;  at  one  point,  he  loses  his  job  as  a  carpenter 
around  Christmastime  and  tells  Earlene,  "I'm  sorry,  Earlene,  but 
this  is  goin'  ta  be  a  sad  Christmas"  (Chute  57).  In  Egypt,  it  seems 
that  something  relating  to  the  logging  industry  is  the  only  available 
employment,  and  these  jobs  pay  poorly.  Beal's  logging  job  with 
Libby's  pays  less  than  minimum  wage,  but  he  has  to  keep  the  job 
because  it  is  all  he  can  find  (Chute  191).  Eventually,  Beal's 
inability  to  provide  for  his  family  gets  to  him  so  much  that  he 
shoots  out  the  windows  of  the  rich  neighbor  family's  new  house, 
and  the  trigger-happy  police  shoot  him  to  death  upon  their  arrival 
on  scene  (240-41). 

Education,  or  lack  thereof,  is  another  root  problem  in  the 
poverty  cycles  engulfing  these  communities.  The  BIA  schools  on 
the  Spokane  reservation  fail  to  prepare  most  children  for  college. 
Junior,  one  of  Alexie's  main  characters,  dropped  out  of  college,  we 
learn,  but  when  growing  up,  he  was  considered  "a  smart  kid"  and 
was  "supposed  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  reservation  like  a 
fucking  eagle  or  something"  (Alexie  188).     He  did  make  it  to 
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college  for  a  time  despite  his  experience  with  sadistic  teachers  such 
as  Betty  Towle,  who  taught  him  in  second  grade.  She  kept  him  in 
from  recess  fourteen  times  in  a  row  and  forced  him  to  stand  "eagle 
armed"  with  a  heavy  textbook  in  each  hand,  and  she  once  gave  him 
a  junior-high  level  spelling  test  and  made  him  eat  it  after  he  aced  it, 
and  told  him,  "you'll  learn  respect."  She  even  sent  a  note  home  to 
his  parents  asking  that  they  cut  his  braids,  which  was  an  insult  to 
his  Spokane  culture  (172-73).  This  story  is  typical  of  Indian 
schools  which,  according  to  Daniel  Grassian,  only  show  children 
the  realistic  prevalence  of  "racism,  sadness,  and  despondency" 
(72). 

Earlene  and  her  fellow  Egyptians  learn  that  their  school  is 
hardly  better.  In  Merry  Men,  another  book  by  Chute  that  tells 
stories  of  Egypt,  Maine,  a  child  remarks,  "school  is  weerd  [sic]. 
You  sit  for  hours.  But  it  is  the  law  that  you  do  it"  (qtd.  in  Hume 
255).  Critic  Kathryn  Hume  further  notes  that  "education  does  not 
help  [Egyptians]  in  their  hardships";  they  do  not  need  the  sort  of 
"impractical  schooling"  that  Maine  schools  offer  them  (257). 
Earlene  says  of  Beal  that  "he  is  in  the  fifth  grade... stayed  back  a 
million  times,"  implying  that  the  school  cannot  accommodate  him 
properly  (77).  Perhaps  he  is  dyslexic,  as  Merry  Men  reveals  about 
several  Beans,  and  the  school  has  continually  failed  to  notice  this. 
Hume  also  acknowledges  that  "most  of  the  children  wish  to  leave 
as  soon  as  they  can"  (257).  Thus  local  school  system  must  have  a 
high  dropout  rate,  and  the  lack  of  catering  to  the  local  culture 
seems  to  be  an  important  factor. 

Beans  shows  just  how  dire  Egypt's  poverty  is  when  Beal 
develops  a  severe  eye  infection  and  refuses  to  go  to  the  mercy 
hospital  in  Portland  because  he  is  afraid  they  will  ask  questions 
about  his  income;  Libby  Logging  pays  him  under  the  table.  When 
they  have  no  money  for  groceries,  Earlene  asks  Beal  if  she  can 
apply  for  food  stamps  but  he  refuses  to  allow  it  for  the  same 
reason:  he  could  get  in  trouble  for  tax  evasion  and  miss  out  on 
benefits  if  they  go  to  the  welfare  office  (220-21).  As  Frus  puts  it, 
they  are  "living  on  the  margins  of  society,  doing  seasonal  work. 
[...]  The  poor  families  of  Egypt  (near  Portland)  are  caught  in  a 
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pattern  of  short  and  postponed  paychecks,  eviction  because  the  rent 
check  is  late,  not  enough  food  to  eat,  and  nonexistent  health  care" 
(39).  Alexie's  Spokanes  never  appear  to  be  starving,  but  they  lack 
the  funds  to  do  anything  but  scrape  by;  as  his  narrator  asks,  "who 
does  have  money  on  a  reservation,  except  the  cigarette  and 
fireworks  salespeople?"  For  instance,  Victor  needs  to  go  to 
Phoenix  to  handle  his  father's  estate  and  claim  his  ashes,  but  the 
tribal  council  can  give  him  only  $100;  he  has  nothing  with  which 
to  supplement  this  (59-60). 

On  top  of  poverty,  both  groups  must  endure  disdain  and 
misunderstanding  from  the  outside.  Jimmy  Many  Horses  and  his 
wife,  Norma,  are  driving  to  the  movies  one  night  when  a  state 
policeman  pulls  them  over  on  a  bogus  traffic  violation.  He 
assumes  that  they  may  have  been  drinking  since  they  are  Indians 
and  eventually  demands  a  $99  bribe  to  leave  them  alone.  They 
deal  with  it  by  sarcastically  remarking  to  the  officer  that  an  extra 
dollar  they  give  him  is  gratuity  for  superb  service.  Jimmy  tells  the 
officer  that  he  "might  just  send  a  letter  to  [his]  commanding 
officer.  [He'll]  just  write  that  Washington  State  Patrolman  D. 
Nolan,  badge  number  13746  was  polite,  courteous,  and  above  all, 
legal  as  an  eagle."  Norma  chimes  in  that  if  he  arrests  them,  she'll 
"just  tell  everyone  how  respectful  [he  was]  of  [their]  Native 
traditions,  how  much  [he]  understood  about  the  social  conditions 
that  lead  to  the  criminal  acts  of  so  many  Indians"  (165-66).  Humor 
can  alleviate  pain,  yes,  but  this  sort  of  sarcasm  usually  boomerangs 
back  onto  the  wielder. 

Norma  eventually  leaves  Jimmy  because  his  humor  is  too 
painful  for  her  to  endure.  While  the  Beans  do  not  meet  with  the 
same  outward  and  direct  discrimination,  people  are  afraid  of  them 
and  cannot  relate  to  them.  When  "the  celebrated  highway 
engineer"  Donald  Goodspeed  moves  in  across  the  street  from 
Roberta  Bean,  he  avoids  her  as  much  as  possible,  especially  when 
he  finds  a  bag  of  choice  rabbit  meat  hanging  from  his  doorknob,  a 
gift  from  Roberta  that  he  misinterprets  as  a  prank.  He  also  tries  as 
hard  as  possible  to  avoid  asking  Roberta  for  help  when  his  Lincoln 
breaks  down  twice  (119-22).    Likewise,  when  the  Smith  family 
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builds  a  large  house  next  door  to  Beal,  it  is  a  visual  reminder  of  the 
wealth  gap.  The  Smiths  never  try  to  interact  with  the  Beans, 
always  preferring  to  stay  in  their  Chrysler  with  the  windows  rolled 
up  (236).  As  we  know,  Beal  cannot  stand  seeing  the  house  next 
door  with  the  large,  expensive  windows,  and  upon  mental  collapse, 
he  shoots  out  all  of  their  windows  (239). 

When  facing  these  heavy  burdens  of  the  poverty  cycle  and 
alienation  from  mainstream  America,  Egyptians  and  the  Spokane 
must  find  some  means  of  relief.  For  the  Spokane,  alcohol  usually 
fills  this  role.  Thomas  Builds-the-Fire  receives  right-of-way 
money  from  Washington  Power  for  the  rights  to  put  power  lines 
across  his  land.  He  immediately  throws  a  big  party  with  it  and 
invites  everyone  he  knows,  buying  a  staggering  amount  of  beer 
(13).  Victor,  another  major  protagonist,  witnesses  his  parents' 
heavy  drinking  on  a  daily  basis:  "In  other  nightmares,  in  his 
everyday  reality,  Victor  watched  his  father  take  a  drink  of  vodka 
on  a  completely  empty  stomach."  He  often  "dreamed  of  whisky, 
vodka,  tequila,  those  fluids  swallowing  him  as  easily  as  he 
swallowed  them"  (6-7).  At  the  end  of  a  large  New  Year's  Eve 
party,  Victor  looks  for  his  parents  and  finds  them  passed  out  in 
their  room.  He  "thought  the  alcohol  seeping  through  their  skin 
might  get  him  drunk,  might  help  him  sleep"  (9).  Thus,  his 
conception  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  his  "father's  whiskey 
sperm"  and  his  "mother's  vodka  egg"  (27).  Noting  this,  Stephen 
Evans  rightly  points  out  that  Victor  is  born  into  a  culture  of 
alcoholism  (63).  When  five  years  old,  Victor  watches  a  drunken 
old  man  fall  face  down  in  a  puddle  and  drown  at  a  pow  wow  (9). 
As  a  nine-year-old,  he  does  a  traditional  dance  routine  at  a  pow 
wow;  he  "looked  into  the  crowd  for  approval,  saw  his  mother  and 
father.  [...]  They  were  both  drunk"  (87).  His  conception  and  his 
upbringing  are  decidedly  wet,  and  the  story  of  his  upbringing  is 
intended  to  mirror  others:  another  one  of  Alexie's  characters,  who 
remains  unnamed,  tells  his  story  in  paragraphs,  each  one  headed 
with  a  year.  In  1971,  he  says,  "so  much  time  with  one  bottle  or 
another"  (122). 
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Alexie's  Spokanes  use  other  substances,  too.  One  is  "some 
good  stuff,  a  new  drug"  that  Victor  acquires  and  shares  with  Junior 
out  by  the  lake  on  the  night  of  Thomas's  party.  Instead  of 
providing  the  escape  the  boys  desire,  it  clarifies  their  powers  of 
foresight;  each  boy  sees  what  the  other  could  become  if  not  limited 
by  his  Native  birth.  At  dawn,  Victor  imagines  his  grandmother 
"walking  across  the  water  toward  [him]"  and  quickly  disposes  of 
the  rest  of  the  drug  (22).  Of  course,  they  know  that  alcohol  is 
terrible  for  them,  especially  with  their  genetic  makeup.  After 
Alexie's  characters  dry  out,  they  acquire  "substitute  addictions," 
usually  to  Diet  Pepsi.  Junior  and  his  friend  Adrian  sit  on  Junior's 
front  porch,  watching  traffic  go  by.  Adrian  asks  Junior  for  a  beer, 
and  he  replies,  "hey,  we  don't  drink  no  more,  remember?  How 
about  a  Diet  Pepsi?"  They  repeat  this  scene  a  year  later  and 
Adrian  makes  the  same  mistake  (44).  When  Jimmy  ManyHorses 
meets  Norma,  they  both  are  in  a  bar  and  they  both  order  Diet 
Pepsi.  This  commonality  initiates  their  relationship  (159). 

Alcohol  plays  a  smaller  role  in  Beans;  Rubie  is  the  major 
alcoholic  character.  When  Earlene  is  a  young  girl,  one  Saturday  a 
car  pulls  into  the  Pomerleaus'  driveway  and  the  driver  dumps  a 
bleeding  and  fully  inebriated  Rubie  onto  their  driveway.  He  lies 
there  until  adult  Beans  call  an  ambulance  (11-13).  Later  he  comes 
home  drunk  and  abuses  his  wife  and  subsequent  girlfriends. 
Bruckner  observes  that  the  Beans'  "principal  occupations  [are] 
eating,  having  sex  and  shooting  animals"  (2). 

While  neither  they  (excepting  Rubie)  nor  the  Pomerleaus 
drink  heavily,  they  have  their  own  methods  for  coping.  This 
generally  comes  in  the  form  of  violence,  whether  toward  animals 
or  spouses.  Violence,  like  alcoholism,  produces  its  own  evil  fruits 
when  used  as  an  analgesic.  The  Bean  most  prone  to  violence  is 
Rubie.  He  abuses  his  wife  and  his  girlfriends  often;  once,  after 
beating  his  first  wife,  Marie,  he  crawls  on  all  fours  back  into  the 
room  where  she  lies  and  bites  her  as  would  an  animal.  Cole 
Deveau,  the  game  warden,  tries  quietly  to  arrest  Rubie  for  grossly 
exceeding  the  deer  bag  limit,  telling  him  "what  you  left  on  the 
power  line  isn't  meat... it's  a  friggin'  holocaust."  When  he  tries  to 
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take  Rubie's  prized  rifle,  Rubie  snaps  and  beats  Deveau  savagely 
and  goes  to  prison  for  it.  He  hunts  often;  as  Marie  quips,  "don't 
that  man  love  to  kill"  (90).  He  is  even  cruel  to  children;  he  tells 
young  Beal  several  choice  things,  including  "you  make  me  sick, 
pussy  face,"  and  "you're  just  fruity  and  fucked  up"  (51).  At 
another  point,  he  scoops  up  a  handful  of  hot  squash  from  a  serving 
dish  and  rubs  it  in  young  Annie's  face  because  she  makes  a  face  at 
him  during  dinner.  Indeed,  "violence  is  endemic.  [...]  A  blow  to 
the  head  is  the  usual  cure  for  female  behavior  that  does  not  fit  male 
value  patterns"  (Hume  254).  Brutality  is  the  final  state  to  which 
Beal  resorts  before  he  dies;  he  kills  the  neighbor's  lamb  and  shoots 
out  all  the  windows  in  the  new  next-door  neighbors'  house  (232- 
39). 

Similarly,  violence  arises  when  alcohol  is  present  in  Lone 
Ranger.  At  Victor's  parents'  New  Year's  party,  his  Uncle  Adolph 
and  Uncle  Arnold  start  to  fight  brutally;  their  brawl  moves  outside 
and  Adolph  rubs  Arnold's  face  in  the  snow  and  tries  to  suffocate 
him.  All  the  guests  know  that  a  real  possibility  for  Arnold's  death 
exists,  but  they  stand  idly  by:  "they  were  all  witnesses  and  nothing 
more.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Indians  were  witnesses  to  crimes  of 
an  epic  scale"  (3).  Alexie  adds  that  the  two  brothers  grew  up 
connected  in  the  strongest  way — through  poverty — but  this  can 
result  in  terrible  hurt,  too  (8).  They  fight  out  of  desperation,  out  of 
a  sheer  exhaustion  with  the  hand  life  dealt  them. 

Chute's  Pomerleaus  have  their  own  special  weapon  against 
poverty:  a  fundamentalist  Christian  outlook.  Lee,  Gram,  and 
Earlene  all  respect  Christian  principles  that  Gram,  alias  "Jeremiah, 
a  prophet  of  doom,"  often  spells  out  (Wright  15).  She  reigns 
supreme  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  household;  when  she  finds  Lee 
and  Earlene  napping  in  the  same  bed,  she  shouts  "Praise  the  Lord! 
[...]  What  the  Devil  loves  is  a  situation  where  temptation  might 
come!  [...]  The  Devil  is  going  to  get  in!"  (7).  She  disdains  her  son 
Loren  because  "he  don't  know  Christ  as  his  savior'  (18).  Later, 
when  Loren  tells  Gram  that  "pigs  was  created  in  the  Lord's  image" 
as  opposed  to  humans  whom  he  sees  as  petty  and  mean,  she 
"replies  like  an  angry  Yahweh  by  raking  everything  off  the  kitchen 
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utility  table"  (Wright  15).  She  also  rejects  Earlene's  mother, 
saying  that  she  is  of  the  devil,  too.  Gram  arms  herself  against 
poverty  by  arming  herself  against  Satan. 

Gram's  influence  haunts  Earlene  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
even  if  Earlene  "is  fated  to  become  a  fallen  angel"  (Wright  15).  At 
first,  Earlene  is  firmly  in  Gram's  religiously  zealous  world;  we  see 
the  pure  influence  when,  as  a  small  child,  she  tells  the  bleeding 
Rubie  lying  in  her  driveway  that  "in  heaven  they  got  streets  of 
gold"  (14).  One  year  she  plays  an  angel  in  the  church  Christmas 
pageant,  and  she  walks  around  the  house  yelling  "peace  on  earth 
goodwill  to  men!"  (73).  After  the  pageant,  she  follows  Beal  Bean 
up  underneath  the  Beans'  trailer  to  see  some  newborn  puppies;  she 
soils  her  angel  gown  as  she  walks  over  the  wet  snow  and  craws  in 
the  dirt  (78).  This  soiling  in  the  context  of  her  interaction  with 
Beal  is  the  beginning  of  her  shift  away  from  Gram's 
fundamentalist  world.  When  Lee  comes  home  and  finds  the  Jesus- 
in-the-Temple-like  mess  Gram  makes  in  response  to  Loren's 
comment,  he  immediately  assumes  Earlene  did  something  to  cause 
it.  He  rushes  upstairs  with  a  bottle  of  soap  and  makes  Earlene 
swallow  some  of  it  (162-63).  She  quickly  flees  the  house  and  the 
first  person  who  stops  on  the  road  to  pick  her  up  is  Beal.  He  takes 
her  to  his  Aunt  Roberta's  home  and  takes  Earlene's  virginity  in  a 
rough  fashion,  producing  Bonny  Loo,  their  daughter  (168-69). 
Earlene  rejects  Gram's  view  of  things  when  she  runs  away;  the 
soap  symbolizes  the  caustic  fundamentalist  doctrine  she  can  no 
longer  stomach.  Even  so,  she  maintains  a  semblance  of 
Christianity  though;  after  conceiving  Bonny  Loo,  Earlene  is 
ashamed  of  her  act  with  the  "Philistine"  Beal  and  she  wants  to 
die — she  tries  to  starve  herself  to  death  and  creates  a  sort  of 
"grave"  in  her  bedroom.  After  later  marrying  Beal,  they  hit  hard 
times,  and  she  "relies  increasingly  upon  her  residual  Christian  faith 
to  get  through  each  crisis"  (Wright  14-17).  Once  again,  though, 
shortly  before  Beal's  death,  he  mortally  offends  Earlene's 
Christian  remnants  when  he  kills  the  neighbor's  lamb  and  hangs 
the  bloody  head  on  the  wall.  The  lamb  is  too  reminiscent  of 
Earlene's  Christian  past  for  her  to  forgive  him  (Wright  18).     Her 
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daddy  never  leaves  the  faith  quite  like  she  did,  and  he  twists 
Christianity  into  a  superiority  complex. 

Lee  fills  Earlene 's  head  with  all  manner  of  vitriol  related  to 
his  disdain  for  the  Beans  and  their  lifestyle.  He  wears  his 
superiority  to  them — in  taste  and  in  morality — on  his  sleeve,  and 
while  he  knows  that  his  family  is  poor,  he  consoles  himself  that  he 
is  better  than  the  Beans.  However,  as  a  tiny  man,  he  can  do  little  to 
combat  the  Goliath-like  Beans  (Wright  16).  Earlene  says  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  novel  that  they  live  in  a  ranch  house,  like 
cowboys  in  the  West,  according  to  her  father.  Lacquered,  paneled, 
and  gleaming,  the  Pomerleau  home  attempts  to  outdo  the  old  blue 
trailer  next  door.  Lee  also  tells  her  that  the  Beans  are  "uncivilized 
animals"  and  "predators"  and  that,  'if  it  runs,  a  Bean  will  shoot  it! 
If  it  falls,  a  Bean  will  eat  it!"  (1).  Lee  is  not  as  outwardly  Christian 
as  Earlene  and  Gram;  one  of  the  few  times  he  yells  "praise  the 
Lord"  and  similar  phrases  is  when  he  fills  Earlene' s  mouth  with 
soap.  Nevertheless,  Lee  "is  a  little  man  intent  on  replacing  God's 
creation  with  his  own  tiny  figures  which  he  whittles  day  and  night" 
(Bruckner  2).  Perhaps  he  knows  the  futility  of  his  assertions  that 
he  is  somehow  better  than  the  Beans.  Ward  states  that  Earlene's 
"incessant  repetition  of 'Daddy  says'  is  parodic.  [...]  It  establishes 
a  double-voicedness  that  calls  attention  to  and  thus  questions  his — 
and  his  class's — assumptions  and  biases."  This  parody  could  also 
be  Chute's  method  of  attacking  a  middle-class  view  perspective  on 
Beans,  which  asserts  that  "it  is  their  tastelessness  and  trashiness, 
the  traces  of  their  existence  [...]  that  seem  to  be  their  biggest  sin" 
(Ward  84).  If  Lee's  attitude  toward  the  Beans  echoes  a  middle- 
class  response  to  them,  he  merely  parrots  this  viewpoint  because 
his  social  status  does  not  actually  transcend  theirs.  He  uses  his 
arrogant  attitude  and  Christian  principles  as  blinders  to  his  own 
poverty. 

While  most  of  the  characters  in  these  two  novels  fail  to 
transcend  or  otherwise  accept  their  poverty,  Jacqueline  McGrath 
points  out  that  Norma  from  Lone  Ranger  knows  the  key  to  living 
in  this  difficult  situation.  She  is  able  to  "reject  alcoholism  and 
unemployment"  as  she  "fancydances  as  well  as  boogies,"  meaning 
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she  can  live  in  both  the  modern  and  in  the  traditional  tribal  world 
(100).  Naturally  then  she  stands  as  a  cultural  icon  for  the  tribe,  a 
sort  of  modern-day  medicine  woman.  Jerome  DeNuccio  adds  that, 
acting  also  as  a  repository  for  the  people's  pain  and  secrets  or  a 
"cultural  lifeguard,"  Norma  helps  them  cope  as  best  she  can  (94). 
For  instance,  Junior,  like  the  other  tribe  members,  knows  he  can 
confide  in  her,  so  he  tells  her  a  painful  story  from  his  college  days 
in  order  to  unburden  himself.  Drunk  at  a  basketball  game  with 
friends,  they  taunt  a  black  player  on  visiting  team  who  they  know 
is  a  reformed  convict  trying  to  get  his  life  back  on  track  (92). 
Though  both  Junior  as  a  Native  and  the  black  player  share  a 
common  struggle  for  success  in  a  white  man's  world,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  and  partially  to  alleviate  his  own  pain,  Junior  chooses 
to  enact  "a  replication  of  white  bigotry"  that  mirrors  the  effect  of 
Jimmy's  boomeranging  humor  (DeNuccio  90).  Norma 
acknowledges  that  Junior's  actions  were  wrong  but  forgives  him  in 
a  way  as  she  acts  as  his  confessor.  When  Thomas  was  younger, 
Victor,  Junior,  and  other  children  used  to  pick  on  him  and  Norma 
rescued  him.  Her  other  jobs  include  long  car  trips  to  visit  fading 
tribal  elders,  begins  to  devastate  her  because  she  feels  that  as  they 
die,  "a  piece  of  our  past"  dies  with  them  (167).  Once  she  even 
pulls  over  when  she  sees  a  white  man  dying  in  a  freshly-wrecked 
car;  her  extreme  sensitivity  to  others'  pain  incites  her  to  cradle  him 
and  serenade  him  until  he  died  (168).  Certainly  these  acts  of 
compassion  and  altruism  do  ease  some  of  the  tribe's  pain,  but 
Norma  is  only  one  person  and  continually  stretched  too  thin  at  that. 
She  can  save  herself  but  she  cannot  ultimately  bail  others  out  of 
their  own  prisons. 

Roberta  Bean  likewise  discovers  how  to  handle  her 
situation;  she  even  makes  poverty's  desert  bloom.  As  Freeman 
observes,  she  produces  nine  viable  children,  all  of  them 
illegitimately  and  probably  by  incest  (2).  These  children,  all  male, 
have  "flushed  and  tuberous"  bellies  and  their  extreme  and  constant 
activity  broadcasts  their  vitality.  As  babies,  they  are  already  virile: 
"like  white,  pointing  fingers,  their  maleness  is  most  teeming,  most 
conspicuous"  (184).  Chute  paints  a  beautiful  picture  of  Roberta  as 
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a  sort  of  "earth  goddess"  (Wright  15).  Her  bounty — in  children,  in 
vegetables,  in  rabbit  meat — overfloweth;  she  maintains  a 
burgeoning  vegetable  garden.  Dayis  Muth  points  out  that  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  later  paperback  edition  of  Beans  shows  a 
woman  holding  a  flower  and  a  branch  that  "point  straight  into  the 
earth,,,  which  is,  in  a  word,  Roberta  (2).  Since  she  cannot  get  what 
she  needs  from  society,  she  cultivates  and  grows  it  herself  and  in 
her  own  ways  that  society  may  not  approve — incest,  killing 
rabbits — but  it  works.  While  she  sells  her  "perfect"  vegetables  at  a 
roadside  stand  to  make  money  off  her  extra  bounty  (which  will  in 
turn  keep  on  giving),  she  cultivates  other  sources,  too,  such  as  her 
relatively  wealthy  neighbor  Donald  Goodspeed  (154).  Her 
neighborly  gestures,  such  as  leaving  him  a  plastic  bag  of  rabbit 
meat  on  his  door,  scare  him  at  first,  but  eventually  she  wins  him 
over.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  begins  pulling  into  her  yard  in  the 
evenings  and  presents  her  with  a  gift  of  donuts  or  cakes  to  share 
with  her  children;  Roberta  even  makes  him,  the  corporate  figure, 
produce  (129). 

In  addition  to  the  neighborly  feeling  she  shows  Goodspeed, 
Roberta  literally  and  symbolically  rescues  Earlene  from  the  grave. 
In  her  shame  at  producing  a  Bean-sired  child,  Earlene  has  locked 
herself  in  her  room  and  refuses  to  get  out  of  bed,  bathe,  or  eat.  At 
Bonny  Loo's  bidding,  Roberta  enters  Earlene's  "tomb"  to  bring  her 
outside  so  she  can  flourish.  One  of  Roberta's  babies  crushes  a 
tomato  on  Earlene's  face  and  she  screams  from  the  contact  with 
the  symbol  of  fertility  and  bounty.  In  contrast  to  Roberta's  babies' 
brown  shoulders,  Earlene  is  pale,  weak,  and  sickly  with  "sparrow- 
like legs,"  and  she  shies  from  light  (184-85).  If  Gram's  religion  is 
"fanatical  and  apocalyptic  [...]  virtually  a  call  to  death,"  then 
Roberta  represents  a  culture  of  life  (Wright  15).  Like  Chute, 
whose  husband  made  a  truck  floorboard  out  of  an  old  washing 
machine,  she  produces  seemingly  from  nothing  (Ward  83).  Roberta 
will  only  go  so  far  in  her  charity,  though;  she  "refuses  to  be  a 
surrogate  mother  for  [Beal]"  (Ward  85).  In  this  regard  she  differs 
from  Norma,  who  undoubtedly  would  do  anything  in  her  power  to 
help. 
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So  there  arises  the  question  of  redemption,  or  at  least  the 
search  for  a  culture  of  life  amidst  a  junkyard  of  poverty.  Chute 
shows  how  violence  fails  as  anything  more  than  a  bitter  and 
temporal  painkiller;  Alexie  agrees  that  violence  does  not  work  and 
substances  fall  short  in  numbing  poverty's  pain,  much  less 
redemption.  Even  a  passive  disdain  for  the  abysmally  poor,  such 
as  the  one  Lee  Pomerleau  affects,  or  the  fundamentalist  religion 
that  Gram  Pomerleau  wields,  are  inadequate  for  redemption, 
because  as  such  approaches  wound  others,  they  backfire  on  the 
dispenser.  Most  characters  in  these  novels  will  not  find  permanent 
redemption  because  they  lack  some  inherent  and  mystical  ability 
that  Roberta  and  Norma  possess,  yet  they  may  find  short  spells  of 
relief  in  their  lives.  For  this,  we  look  to  the  story  of  Victor's  Aunt 
Nezzy,  a  mother  of  an  only  son  who,  like  her  husband,  is  a  ne'er- 
do-well.  Her  family  shows  such  ingratitude  to  her  despite  her 
constant  cooking  and  housework  that  she  finally  is  fed  up  one  day. 
She  runs  from  the  house,  yelling,  "it's  never  enough,"  and  goes  to 
Tshimikain  Creek  where  she  jumps  naked  into  the  freezing  water 
and  paddles  around  all  afternoon.  When  her  husband  and  son 
come  to  beg  her  to  leave,  she  tells  them  they  can  go  to  hell  and 
"cook  [their]  own  damn  dinner."  Sunset  comes  and  she  goes 
home,  puts  on  her  best  traditional  dress,  which  is  exceedingly 
heavy  from  all  of  its  beadwork,  and  dances  through  the  house. 
Alexie  says  that  "dancing  that  way,  she  knew  things  were 
beginning  to  change"  (76-82).  This  day  will  probably  prove  to  be 
only  a  temporary  relief  from  her  burdens,  but  it  is  still  a  respite  of 
some  kind.  Nezzy-style  positive  respites  could  provide  little 
nuggets  of  hope  for  her  fellow  characters  as  they  did  for  her. 
Perhaps  they  could  be  the  first  stepping  stones  to  coping  with,  and 
ultimately  transcending,  this  stringent  and  persistent  rural  poverty. 

Nezzy' s  day  progresses  through  a  series  of  stages  of 
transcendence.  First,  she  confronts  her  problems,  openly  refusing 
to  serve  her  family;  next,  she  meditates  as  she  paddles  in  the  creek; 
and,  finally,  she  expresses  herself  in  dance  and  she  reaches  a  sense 
of  temporary  peace.  This  final  stage  is  significant  not  only  because 
the   traditional   beaded   dress   represents   an   acceptance   of  her 
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cultural  identity  and  accepting  it,  but  also  because  dance  is  an  art 
form  and  like  other  art  forms,  can  be  therapeutic  when  practiced. 
Additionally,  if  practiced  in  the  public  sphere,  the  art  forms  of 
particular  cultures  may  elicit  empathy  and  understanding,  even 
advocacy,  from  audiences.  As  Daniel  Lieberfeld  has  noted,  the 
blues  provide  a  paradigmatic  example  of  this:  "blues  and  gospel 
traditions  sprang  from  collective  efforts  for  group  survival.  Rituals 
of  communal  catharsis  traditionally  afforded  African-Americans 
compensation  for  the  self-denial  needed  to  survive  under  vicious, 
systematic  oppression"  (220).  In  the  same  vein,  other  art  forms, 
such  as  fancydancing,  could  afford  some  temporary  escapes  from 
poverty's  pain. 

As  novelists,  Alexie  and  Chute  are  prominent  examples  of 
this  process;  after  all,  as  writers,  they  express  their  frustration  at 
the  states  of  their  respective  clans.  They  also  write  from  as  much 
of  an  insider  perspective  as  possible;  while  still  being  a  Spokane 
and  a  formerly  impoverished  Down  East  Mainer,  respectively,  as 
nationally  famous  writers  each  has  now  some  distance  from  his  or 
her  roots.  Nevertheless,  each  possesses  a  keen  understanding  of 
and  personal  experience  with  the  issues  facing  his  or  her 
socioeconomic  group  and  therefore  speaks  authoritatively  about 
them.  In  Chute's  "Postscript  to  the  Finished  Version"  (1995),  she 
aptly  sums  up  the  connection  between  art  and  catharsis  and 
perhaps  redemption:  "if  art  can't  reveal  the  universal  human  heart 
from  one  to  another  beyond  the  chasm,  nothing  else  can." 
Soberingly,  she  adds  that,  "as  an  artist,  I  feel  a  weighty 
responsibility"  (Chute  273).  Perhaps  this  same  feeling  of 
responsibility  drives  Alexie  to  visit  Spokane  reservation  schools  to 
talk  to  students  about  writing,  to  show  them  that  Indians  can  be 
writers,  all  in  an  effort  "to  save  their  lives"  (  "Joy  of  Reading" 
252).  Chute's  recognition  that  "there  are  misconceptions  that 
many  readers  have  about  the  characters  that  [she]  can't  live  with" 
is  but  one  example  of  how  even  brave  and  powerful  attempts  to 
awaken  the  public  eye  to  such  invisible  poverty  can  confound  even 
the  writer.    Both  authors  exercise  the  limited  power  they  have  to 
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change  poverty's  reality,  yet  they  often  find,  like  Norma,  that  they 
are  lone  figures  standing  against  a  tide  of  socioeconomic  reality. 
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Breaking  the  Feminine  Mystique:  An  Analysis  of 

Women's  Liberation  in  Fairy  Tales  through  Walt 

Disney's  Cinderella  and  Ella  Enchanted 

Kimmie  Farris 

And  they  lived  happily  ever  after.  Although  not  all  fairy 
tales  end  happily,  the  fairy  tales  that  have  been  popularized  in 
Northern  American  culture  over  the  past  century  usually  end  with  a 
beautiful  young  girl  being  whisked  away  from  life's  problems  by  a 
dashing  young  prince.  From  Snow  White's  rescue  from  the  evil 
queen  by  a  handsome  prince  to  Sleeping  Beauty's  awakening  by 
true  love's  first  kiss  to  Cinderella's  magical  escape  from  the 
drudgery  of  servanthood,  American  children  are  frequently  taught 
stories  containing  a  passive  young  maiden  rescued  through  no  real 
attribute  of  her  own,  save  beauty.  These  most  popular  tales  happen 
to  be  only  twelve  of  the  two-hundred  and  ten  tales  passed  down 
from  the  Brothers'  Grimm  (Stone  43).  Even  fewer  stories  have 
come  into  the  modern  American  repertoire  from  the  British  and 
early-American  tradition,  which  were  frequented  with  stories  of 
take-charge  heroines  like  the  heroine  of  "Mally  Whuppee,"  who 
succeeds  in  defeating  a  giant  and  winning  a  husband  much  as 
princes  typically  won  wives  (Stone  46).  The  most  pressing 
question  is,  then,  why  are  the  stories  that  are  generally  accepted  as 
classic  fairy  tales  replete  with  images  of  inert  young  women 
waiting  to  be  rescued  when  a  wealth  of  more  assertive,  plucky 
heroines  are  readily  available? 

Walt  Disney,  it  seems,  is  the  answer  to  the  posed  question; 
beginning  in  1937  with  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Disney 
popularized  and  trivialized  many  classic  fairy  tales  from  Europe, 
but  was  "fundamentally  conservative"  in  his  subject  matter  (Wood 
131).  Producing  movies  during  the  1950s,  Disney  was  affected  by 
the  pervasive  mindset  Betty  Friedan  labels  "the  feminine 
mystique"  -  "the  idea  that  a  woman's  sole  purpose  in  life  was  to 
seek  fulfillment  as  wives  and  mothers"  (Friedan  15).  Thus,  his 
heroines  are  passive  and  happy  to  do   the  bidding  of  others: 
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Cinderella  (released  in  1950),  in  particular,  is  said  to  be  "ever 
gentle  and  kind"  in  the  face  of  persecution  from  her  stepfamily 
(Cinderella  1  of  21,  par.  5). 

In  stark  contrast,  Gail  Carson  Levine's  Ella  Enchanted 
portrays  a  pertinacious,  prepubescent  Cinderella  rebelling  against  a 
curse  placed  on  her  at  childhood  that  forces  her  to  obey  commands. 
Published  in  1997,  Ella  Enchanted  offers  a  much  more  modern  and 
female-friendly  interpretation  of  Cinderella  than  Walt  Disney. 
Although  forced  to  be  obedient,  Ella  is  able  to  tame  ogres,  rescue 
her  kingdom,  and  break  the  spell  that  makes  her  obedient,  despite 
her  ingenuity  and  intelligence  -  a  far  cry  from  the  Cinderella  of 
yore  who  languishes  day  and  night  waiting  for  "the  dream  that  [she 
wishes]  to  come  true"  (Cinderella  2  of  21,  par.  1).  Levine,  it  seems, 
finally  created  a  Cinderella  worthy  of  daring,  adventurous  women 
all  over  the  world  by  characterizing  Ella  as  a  capable  human  rather 
than  a  beautiful  young  maiden  who  makes  the  prince  fall  in  love. 
Through  Levine's  reaction  against  the  Disney  view  of  a  strictly 
passive  Cinderella  through  Ella  Enchanted,  then,  we  are  able  to  see 
the  breaking  of  the  feminine  mystique,  ultimately  suggesting 
contemporary  women  are  reacting  against  antiquated  views  of 
femininity  to  provide  young  girls  with  more  active,  affirming  role 
models. 

When  The  Feminine  Mystique  was  released  in  1963,  it  was 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  avant-garde  texts  regarding  women's 
rights  in  America  since  the  original  feminists  rallied  for  the  right  to 
vote.  Betty  Friedan,  in  essence,  argued  that  women  should  be 
given  the  right  to  lead  a  life  outside  the  domestic  realm  in  order  to 
become  self-actualized  members  of  society  (15-32).  Friedan 
observes  that  during  the  decade  preceding  the  publishing  of  her 
book,  "[women's]  only  dream  was  to  be  perfect  wives  and 
mothers;  their  highest  ambition  to  have  five  children  and  a 
beautiful  house,  their  only  fight  to  get  and  keep  their  husbands" 
(18).  Overwhelmingly,  though,  through  extensive  research  Friedan 
discovered  that  a  large  percentage  of  suburban  housewives  were 
unhappy  with  their  situation  and  felt  there  was  a  "problem  with  no 
name"  consisting  primarily  of  tiredness,  boredom,  and  a  lack  of 
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fulfillment  with  their  domesticated  lives  (18-19).  Rather  than 
claiming  that  this  problem  was  strictly  imaginary,  as  many  at  the 
time  did,  Friedan  attacked  society  as  the  source  of  women's 
dissatisfaction  with  life.  By  limiting  the  female  population  strictly 
to  roles  within  the  home,  society  effectively  robbed  women  of  the 
ability  to  enjoy  roles  outside  the  home  -  creating  the  antiquated 
framework  within  which  the  feminine  mystique  thrived. 

Fairy  tales,  it  has  been  argued,  inculcate  young  girls  with 
the  gender  roles  needed  to  produce  this  phenomenon  Friedan  calls 
the  feminine  mystique  (Stone  44).  By  introducing  to  young 
children  a  series  of  passive  heroines  who  happily  accept  household 
duties,  the  most  popular  fairy  tales  produce  young  girls  willing  to 
fall  into  the  stereotypical  role  of  wife  and  mother  (Rowe  2  of  19, 
par.  2).  In  order  to  break  the  feminine  mystique,  then,  a  revision  of 
children's  literature  and  television  seemed  necessary  -  the 
characterization  of  Cinderella  from  the  1950s  simply  does  not 
allow  for  independent  women. 

Disney's  Cinderella  successfully  portrays  an  idealized 
version  of  a  woman  completely  content  with  a  life  in  accordance  to 
the  feminine  mystique;  descended  from  the  1967  Charles  Perrault 
version  of  Cendrillion,  Disney  picks  up  and  accentuates  Perrault' s 
characterization  of  Cinderella  as  "the  best  creature  in  the  world" 
(Perrault  51).  We  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  Disney's  movie  that 
Cinderella  is  exceedingly  charming,  beautiful,  patient,  gentle  and 
kind:  enduring  the  persecution  of  an  evil  stepmother  and  asking 
nothing  in  return  but  to  be  loved.  The  first  scene  involving 
Cinderella  shows  her  waking  up  and  singing  with  her  bird  friends 
about  dreams  becoming  realities  (Cinderella  2  of  21  par.  1).  Rather 
than  gripe  about  her  predicament  or  attempt  to  run  away  to  better 
fortunes,  Cinderella  appears  moderately  content  with  her  life  - 
becoming  only  somewhat  vexed  when  her  stepmother  and 
stepsisters  call  repeatedly  for  their  breakfasts  in  bed.  Disney  even 
portrays  her  as  somewhat  happy  in  her  housekeeping  duties; 
whether  cooking  for  her  stepfamily,  cleaning  the  floors,  or  washing 
laundry,  Cinderella  always  has  a  song  on  her  lips  and  an  air  of 
placid  acceptance.  She  never  attempts  to  argue  with  her  stepmother 
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or  even  explain  why  a  mouse  ended  up  in  the  teacup  she  was 
serving  to  Anastasia,  her  stepsister;  rather,  she  meekly  apologizes 
for  the  mouse  and  resigns  herself  (without  much  effort,  it  seems)  to 
cleaning  the  entire  house  as  punishment. 

This  characterization  of  Cinderella  as  a  helpless  female 
resigned  to  her  destiny  continues  throughout  the  film:  never  does 
Cinderella  actually  help  herself.  Her  animal  friends  sew  the  dress 
she  wants  to  wear  to  the  ball;  her  fairy  godmother  magically 
appears  and  gives  her  a  beautiful  carriage  and  gown;  her  animal 
friends  once  more  aid  her  and  successfully  free  her  from  her  room 
when  her  stepsisters  are  done  trying  on  the  glass  slipper;  and, 
finally,  the  Prince  rescues  her  from  a  lifetime  of  drudgery  and 
enslavement  to  her  stepmother.  Through  Cinderella,  Disney 
successfully  conveys  the  perfect  woman  of  the  1950s  -  a  woman 
who  has  fully  believed  the  feminine  mystique  is  the  sole  path  to 
happiness. 

In  fact,  many  scholars  agree  that  Cinderella  single- 
handedly  propagates  the  image  of  "a  troubled  woman  who  cannot 
determine  her  own  destiny"  and  have  termed  this  condition  in 
women  the  "Cinderella  complex"  (Goldberg  97).  This  complex, 
asserts  author  Colette  Dowling  of  The  Cinderella  Complex,  is 
rooted  in  "girls'  belief  that  there  will  always  be  another,  stronger 
person  to  support  and  protect  them"  and  continues  to  cripple  their 
ability  to  live  independently  as  they  grow  older  (front  jacket).  That 
one  of  Disney's  most  popular  movies  should  be  the  namesake  for  a 
complex  rooted  in  female  passivity  and  repression  is  extremely 
telling:  not  only  did  he  tune  into  the  mindset  of  Americans  during 
the  1950s;  he  successfully  helped  disseminate  the  idea  that  waiting 
for  one's  prince  to  come  is  the  romantic,  feminine  thing  to  do. 
Walt  Disney  emphasized  an  inherently  subjugating  part  of  many 
fairy  tales:  "heroines  require  nothing  beyond  [.  .  .]  a  beautiful  face, 
tiny  feet,  or  a  pleasing  temperament"  -  leading  generations  of 
young  girls  to  believe  that  if  they  were  pretty  or  pleasing  enough, 
they  too  could  live  happily  with  the  desires  of  their  hearts  (Stone 
45). 
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Time  cures  all  -  or  so  they  say.  As  a  whole,  the  mindset 
toward  women  has  changed  drastically  over  the  past  sixty  years:  it 
is  now  not  uncommon  for  a  woman  to  work  in  traditionally  male- 
dominated  fields,  such  as  medicine  and  law.  Furthermore,  public 
opinion  towards  the  appropriateness  of  women's  liberation  is 
considerably  more  favorable  -  a  slew  of  feminist-friendly 
children's  books  have  been  published  in  the  last  ten  years  in  an 
attempt  to  give  young  girls  more  positive  role  models  than  the 
docile  dears  of  yesteryear.  In  order  to  do  this,  though,  these  new 
tales  must  appropriately  address  the  idea  engendered  by  the 
feminine  mystique  and  successfully  defeat  the  choke-hold  it  has 
had  upon  the  mindsets  of  generations  of  the  American  people. 

Few  stories  so  successfully  portray  a  modern  heroine  as 
well  as  Ella  Enchanted.  We  are  told  from  the  beginning  that,  in 
order  to  stop  her  crying,  the  infant  Ella  was  given  a  "gift"  from  the 
fairy  Lucinda  that  would  make  her  always  obedient  (3).  Although 
Lucinda  refers  to  it  as  a  gift,  Ella  always  refers  to  her  obedience  as 
"the  curse."  Immediately,  Levine  establishes  a  setting 
contradictory  to  the  traditional  views  of  feminine  obedience.  Like 
those  who  claim  that  obedience  is  a  virtue  and  that  women  should 
revel  in  their  place  as  submissive  objects  who  take  orders  from 
their  husbands  and  children,  Lucinda  wholeheartedly  believes  that 
obedience  will  not  only  make  Ella  a  happier  person,  but  also  better 
than  she  could  have  been  before.  Forget  personal  preference  or  free 
will  -  it  is  obvious  Lucinda  feels  that  someone  older  and  wiser  will 
always  know,  better  than  Ella  herself,  what  is  best  for  Ella  and  be 
better  qualified  to  instruct  her  in  making  the  right  choices  for  her 
life.  Lucinda,  then,  represents  the  archaic  order  of  thought  which 
deems  women  (Cinderella,  in  particular)  as  incapable  of  making 
intelligent  decisions  regarding  their  own  future  without  the 
guidance  of  someone  who  is  much  older  or  of  the  male  gender 
telling  them  what  to  do.  The  gift/curse  of  obedience  symbolizes  the 
feminine  mystique:  viewed  by  male  society  during  the  1950s  as 
women's  "gift"  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home  away  from  the  cares  and 
woes  of  the  working  world,  the  feminine  mystique  was 
simultaneously  viewed  by  many  women  as  a  curse  that  kept  them 
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locked  within  the  confines  of  their  house  until  they  became  ill  or 
mentally  unstable. 

Unwilling  to  be  locked  within  the  confines  of  her  curse  and 
become  a  puppet  controlled  by  those  around  her,  Ella  rebels 
against  any  and  all  orders  given  to  her.  Many  orders  she  must 
obey,  but  is  able  to  foil  the  order's  original  intent  -  such  as 
walking  around  the  kitchen  while  holding  a  bowl  for  her  fairy 
godmother,  after  her  godmother  had  asked  Ella  to  hold  the  bowl  so 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  godmother  to  beat  the  eggs  (5).  Her 
other  option  is  resisting  to  obey  orders  for  as  long  as  possible; 
however,  she  eventually  becomes  physically  ill  and  is  unable  to 
breathe,  causing  her  to  obey  the  order  anyway. 

In  spite  of  such  exacting  obedience,  Ella  is  characterized  as 
much  more  free-spirited  than  Disney's  Cinderella.  Not  only  does 
she  enjoy  sliding  down  banisters,  but  she  is  also  able  to  speak 
many  exotic  languages  such  as  Gnomish,  Ogrese,  and  Elfish. 
Although  more  personable  and  educated  than  the  Cinderella  of 
yore,  Ella  still  exhibits  traces  of  the  Cinderella  complex  created  by 
the  feminine  mystique,  though  in  an  interesting  fashion.  Instead  of 
believing  that  a  man  will  be  able  to  save  and  protect  her  from  her 
lifetime  of  obedience,  she  believes  that  if  she  can  only  find 
Lucinda,  she  can  convince  Lucinda  to  take  away  the  curse  and  set 
her  free.  This  reverses  the  idea  that  a  young  girl  must  rely  upon  a 
man  for  her  independence,  but  still  leaves  traces  of  a  helpless 
young  woman  being  controlled  by  someone  or  something  outside 
of  herself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  Ella  is  not  as  helpless  as 
she  seems,  even  though  she  is  continually  searching  for  Lucinda  to 
lift  her  curse,  Levine  allows  Ella  to  learn  Ogrese  -  the  language  of 
the  ogres.  In  this  tale,  ogres  are  extremely  fond  of  eating  people 
and  avoiding  them  can  prove  rather  problematic,  because  they  are 
charming  and  convincing  when  they  speak  in  a  soothing  tone. 
While  on  her  quest  to  find  Lucinda,  Ella  encounters  a  family  of 
ogres  who  immediately  perceive  that  she  is  utterly  obedient  and, 
therefore,  simply  command  her  not  to  run  away;  rather  than  wait 
for  the  prince  of  her  country  (with  whom  she  is  well  acquainted)  to 
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rescue  her,  she  instead  uses  the  ogres'  language  against  them.  By 
introducing  Ella's  ability  to  save  herself,  Levine  inserts  an 
important  idea  into  the  tale:  in  spite  of  her  curse,  Ella  is  more 
capable  of  taming  the  ogres  than  the  male  knights  who  generally 
slay  the  foul  creatures. 

This  characterization  of  Ella  as  a  young  girl  capable  of 
defending  herself  and  learning  exotic  knowledge  even  though  she 
is  forced  to  be  obedient  ultimately  overturns  the  feminine 
mystique.  Disney's  Cinderella  could  not  defend  herself  or  protest 
when  her  evil  stepmother  forbade  her  to  attend  the  prince's  ball; 
Ella,  instead  of  passively  waiting  for  her  salvation  to  come  to  her, 
pursues  her  wishes  and,  in  the  process,  tames  an  entire  family  of 
ogres.  Though  Ella  proves  herself  to  be  resourceful  and  active  in 
her  pursuit  of  Lucinda's  help,  for  a  good  portion  of  the  novel  she 
still  seeks  salvation  from  her  life  of  obedience  from  another  person 
-  in  essence  setting  forth  the  idea  that  women  can  never  truly  help 
themselves. 

Eventually  Ella  discovers  Lucinda,  but  the  fairy  refuses  to 
rescind  her  gift,  leaving  Ella  no  more  independent  than  when  she 
began.  This  can  be  seen  as  a  parallel  situation  to  women  in  the 
1960s  finally  classifying  "the  problem  with  no  name"  as  the 
feminine  mystique.  If  knowledge  is  indeed  power,  the  revelation 
that  the  lack  of  fulfillment  pervasive  in  many  women's  lives  was 
the  "problem  with  no  name"  can  be  seen  as  the  moment  when 
women  discovered  the  means  by  which  to  free  themselves  from 
suppression.  However,  like  Ella,  at  this  time  women  were  still 
unable  to  truly  break  through  the  feminine  mystique  because  they 
relied  on  the  powerful  male  bureaucracy  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
female  liberation. 

Not  content  to  live  a  life  of  submission,  though,  Ella 
believes  that  someday  she  will  be  able  to  break  the  curse  on  her 
own.  For  several  months  Ella  is  subjugated  to  the  orders  of  her 
angry  stepmother  and  forced  to  act  as  a  servant  in  her  home.  This 
period  in  Ella's  life  symbolizes  the  time  when  resistance  against 
the  feminine  mystique  was  building  power  but  was  opposed  by  an 
older    school    of    feminists    who    were    closely    "allied    with 
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conservatives"  (Scott  166).  During  this  time,  then,  Ella  represents  a 
new  feminist  who  quietly  builds  the  power  to  break  out  against  the 
curse  forcing  her  to  be  obedient,  which  has  in  turn  kept  her  locked 
within  her  house  performing  quotidian  duties  for  her  family. 

Ella  ultimately  breaks  the  curse  of  obedience  in  order  to 
avoid  marrying  the  prince  -  something  that  she  knows  would 
eventually  endanger  his  life  and  the  kingdom.  A  momentous 
occasion  similar  to  Nora's  slamming  of  the  door  in  Ibsen's  A 
Doll 's  House  occurs  at  this  moment:  Ella  triumphs  over  her  curse 
through  no  help  from  anyone  but  herself  and  feels  in  that  instant  no 
more  "compulsion  to  comply  against  [her]  wish  to  refuse"  (Levine 
228.)  In  this  moment,  Ella's  ability  to  break  her  own  curse 
symbolizes  her  breaking  the  feminine  mystique:  not  only  does  she 
escape  from  a  lifetime  of  household  duties  in  her  stepmother's 
house,  but  she  simultaneously  escapes  the  curse  forcing  her  to 
obey  the  orders  of  others. 

Through  Ella  is  evident  women's  conquering  of  the 
feminine  mystique  throughout  the  past  fifty  years.  With  no  help 
from  the  powerful  -  men  in  power  and  Lucinda,  respectively  -  the 
concept  that  women  should  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  freely 
choose  their  lifestyles  and  futures  is  overturned.  Ella's  liberation 
from  her  obedience  is  symbolic  of  the  liberation  women  in 
America  experienced  throughout  the  past  thirty  years  -  like  Ella, 
the  women's  liberation  movement  had  little  help  from  the  people 
who  had  the  power  to  free  them,  for  the  powerful  believed  a 
woman's  position  in  society  was  the  best  possible  place  for  her.  In 
the  end,  Ella  is  free  to  be  an  ambassador  as  queen  for  her  country 
because  of  her  ability  to  speak  multiple  languages,  much  like  the 
modern  woman  is  free  to  do  practically  any  type  of  work  she 
pleases. 

Levine 's  portrayal  of  Ella  as  a  self-affirmed,  dynamic 
character  is  key  to  understanding  the  revival  of  fairy  tales  in  a 
feminist  tradition.  In  Ella  Westland's  1993  study  "Cinderella  in  the 
Classroom:  Children's  Responses  to  Gender  Roles  in  Fairy-Tales," 
it  was  discovered  that  in  a  group  of  nine  to  eleven  year  old  boys 
and  girls,  boys  rarely  change  the  plot  of  fairy  tales,  primarily 
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because  the  fairy  tale  is  already  designed  to  place  men  in  a  position 
of  power.  Young  girls,  though,  often  change  the  story  to  allow  the 
princess  a  more  active  role,  many  stating  that  being  a  princess  in 
traditional  fairy  tales  "was  simply  too  boring  and  restrictive" 
(Jarvis  159).  Because  "the  fairy  tale  has  always  been  an  important 
genre  in  the  socialization  of  children,"  many  women  are  striving  to 
provide  more  positive  role  models  for  young  girls  reading  fairy 
tales  (Jarvis  157).  Rather  than  pass  down  stories  of  young  maidens 
so  passive  they  fall  into  a  death-like  sleep  until  their  prince  comes 
to  the  rescue,  a  slew  of  new  stories  emphasizing  take-charge 
women  have  emerged. 

Introducing  positive  role  models  to  young  girls  has  reached 
a  point  of  critical  necessity,  according  to  Mary  Pipher,  author  of 
Reviving  Ophelia.  Her  book,  based  on  her  years  of  work  as  a 
psychologist,  outlines  the  problem  facing  adolescent  girls  growing 
up  in  the  1980s  and  90s.  She  states  that  they  are  primarily 
succumbing  to  a  "media-saturated  culture"  which  forces  images  of 
beautiful,  sexualized  women  upon  girls  as  their  role  models 
(Pipher  12).  Pipher  describes  the  loss  of  self  which  occurs  to  many 
young  girls  as  they  enter  adolescence  -  a  general  decline  in 
intellectual  curiosity,  dissatisfaction  with  their  bodies,  and  a 
pervasive  sense  of  depression  -  in  tandem  with  the  fairy  tale: 
young  girls,  like  girls  in  fairy  tales,  "wander  away  from  home, 
encounter  great  dangers,  are  rescued  by  princes,  and  are 
transformed  into  passive  and  docile  creatures"  (20).  Although 
Pipher  does  not  attribute  girls'  transformations  into  inert  women 
directly  to  the  fairy  tales  they  read  as  children,  she  does  attribute 
the  problems  adolescent  girls  have  discovering  their  sense  of  self- 
worth  to  the  culture  thrust  upon  them  as  children  and  pre-teens 
(13).  A  lack  of  literature  and  media  featuring  assertive  women 
combined  with  advertisements  replete  with  sexualized  images  has, 
in  essence,  created  a  new  problem  with  no  name.  Unlike  the 
problem  Betty  Friedan  identified,  though,  this  problem  rests 
primarily  with  the  image  women  hold  of  themselves:  that  they 
must  always  be  sexy,  beautiful,  and  popular  -  a  role  which, 
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ironically,  makes  them  into  submissive  slaves  of  fashion  and  their 
peers. 

Thus,  Levine's  creation  of  a  heroine  whose  main  asset  is 
her  quick  wit  and  intelligence  suggests  that  contemporary  women 
are  reacting  against  both  the  classical  feminine  mystique  and  the 
new  problem  created  by  an  overtly  sexualized  culture  to  provide 
young  girls  with  positive  role  models.  Instead  of  simply  retelling 
Cinderella,  teaching  antiquated  lessons  from  which 
"subconsciously  women  may  transfer  [.  .  .]  into  real  life  cultural 
norms  which  exalt  passivity,  dependency,  and  self-sacrifice  as  a 
female's  cardinal  virtues,"  Ella  Enchanted  demonstrates  that 
storytellers  of  today  desire  to  instruct  young  girls  in  a  school  of 
thought  which  allows  them  to  be  active  and  independent,  thereby 
breaking  the  grip  society  continually  tightens  around  the  freedom 
of  its  women  (Rowe  1  of  19,  par.  1). 

The  importance  of  retelling  children's  literature  to  allow  for 
feminine  independence  and  ingenuity  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  many  contemporary  female  authors,  as  they  wish  to  give 
alternatives  to  patriarchal  tales  passed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Through  analyzing  Walt  Disney's  Cinderella  and  establishing  the 
decidedly  repressive  bias  displayed  through  his  interpretation  and 
juxtaposing  it  against  Gail  Carson  Levine's  Ella  Enchanted,  it  is 
evident  that  Levine's  role  as  a  contemporary  woman  seeking  to 
liberate  new  generations  of  girls  from  the  stereotypical  mold  of 
passive,  timid  women  patiently  attending  to  someone's  every  need 
-  a  role  which  certainly  reinforced  by  classical  fairy  tales.  In  the 
end,  perhaps  the  story  of  children's  literature  and  its  relationship 
with  feminism  will  finally  reach  the  much  acclaimed  happily  ever 
after  through  the  efforts  of  storytellers  intent  on  reinforcing 
positive  traits  in  young  girls. 
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The  War  of  1824:  Fighting  the  Corrupt 
Bargain  Hypothesis 

James  Randolph 

Not  all  battles  are  violent.  Indeed,  the  United  States  has 
faced  many  of  its  greatest  challenges  not  on  military  battlefields, 
but  in  political,  social,  and  economic  arenas.  One  such  clash 
transpired  during  the  presidential  election  of  1 824,  a  protracted  and 
agonizing  affair.  Some  of  the  most  preeminent  men  in  America 
battled  for  the  high  office  that  year:  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Crawford,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  war 
hero  Andrew  Jackson.  No  candidate  received  a  majority  of  either 
the  electoral  or  the  popular  vote,  throwing  the  election  into  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  inviting  political 
intrigue.  In  a  parallel  with  the  election  of  2000,  America  in  1 824 
struggled  to  know  which  candidate  would  be  inaugurated  as 
President  to  lead  the  nation  out  of  uncharted  political  waters. 
While  a  hastily  constructed  political  coalition  between  Clay  and 
the  ultimate  victor  -  Adams  -  settled  the  potential  crisis,  this 
avenue  prompted  Jackson's  supporters,  whose  candidate  had 
received  more  popular  and  electoral  votes  than  any  other  aspirant, 
to  question  the  integrity  of  the  election. 

Jackson's  supporters  berated  Adams  as  having  engineered  a 
"corrupt-bargain"  with  Clay,  for  Adams  had  appointed  him  as 
Secretary  of  State,  a  post  widely  viewed  as  the  stepping  stone  to 
the  presidency.  Jackson  himself  centered  his  successful  1828 
presidential  campaign  on  the  accusation  that  Adams  had  stolen  the 
White  House  in  a  brazen  violation  of  the  popular  will.  Sadly,  the 
corrupt  bargain  hypothesis  remains  the  prevailing  view  over  180 
years  after  the  election,  discoloring  the  reputations  of  both  Adams 
and  Clay.  Such  a  portrait,  however,  is  unfortunate  and  unfounded; 
personal  accounts,  official  records,  and  the  very  character  of 
Adams  discredit  the  Jacksonian  interpretation  of  the  election.  In 
truth,  the  outcome  of  the  election  of  1824  constituted  a  logical 
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solution  to  one  of  the  most  illogical  political  quandaries  America 
has  ever  endured. 

The  presidential  election  of  1824  was  indeed  far  from 
ordinary.  Notably,  it  transpired  during  a  time  when  Americans 
sensed  the  evolving  status  of  the  political  landscape.  The  Era  of 
Good  Feelings  -  the  name  the  Boston  newspaper  Columbian 
Centinel  had  bestowed  on  the  period  of  national  pride  and  serenity 
of  the  late  1810s  and  early  1820s  -  had  just  faded  from  the  national 
radar.1  For  the  previous  twenty-four  years,  the  Virginia  Dynasty 
had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  the  presidency:  Virginians  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe  had  occupied  the 
office,  with  Jefferson  and  Madison  having  virtually  anointed  their 
Secretary  of  State  as  their  successor.  This  period  of  political 
predictability  had  dismantled  America's  two-party  system,  as  the 
anti-Jeffersonian  faction,  the  Federalist  party,  had  gradually 
dimmed  from  view;  in  1820,  the  Federalists  had  failed  even  to 
nominate  a  presidential  candidate.  The  presidential  election  four 
years  later,  however,  suffered  no  such  absence  of  competition. 
President  Monroe  contributed  to  the  brutal  political  Darwinism  of 
the  1824  election  since  he,  unlike  his  immediate  predecessors 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  declined  to  offer  his  support  to  a  particular 
candidate."  Jefferson's  Democratic-Republican  party,  the  nation's 
only  major  political  party,  thus  splintered:  the  nation  no  longer 
sanctioned  the  one-party  system  of  Monroe's  administration  with 
its  concomitant  shepherding  of  all  ideologies  under  one  broad 
political  umbrella.  No  political  party  emerged  to  fill  this  vacuum. 
Compounding  the  disorder,  sectionalism  characterized  the  election, 
for  no  candidate  except  Jackson  could  claim  more  than  regional 
support/  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  political  thundercloud  that 
shadowed  the  nation  in  1824. 
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The  swarm  of  candidates  seeking  the  presidency  generated 
the  stingingly  combative  character  of  the  election.  The 
establishment  backed  Crawford,  who  received  endorsements  from 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  commanded  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  machine  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  his 
control  over  patronage.4  Crawford's  political  craftsmanship 
advanced  his  prospects;  he  cultivated  strong  Southern  support  due 
to  his  Georgia  residence  and  Virginia  birth,  while  he  formed 
connections  with  the  Albany  Regency,  a  powerful  political 
machine  in  New  York.5  Crawford's  status  as  the  establishment 
candidate  was  further  reinforced  after  he  received  the  backing  of 
the  congressional  caucus,  an  assembly  in  which  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  nominated  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.6  By  1824,  however,  the 
congressional  caucus  had  lost  its  credibility,  for  only  68  of  the  216 
Democratic-Republican  members  of  Congress  bothered  to 
participate.  Consequently,  by  supporting  Crawford,  the 
congressional  caucus  damaged,  rather  than  advanced,  his 
candidacy.  Although  Crawford  received  sixty-four  votes,  his 
victory  in  the  caucus  diluted  his  popularity  and  exposed  him  to 
charges  of  elitism.7  His  hopes  for  the  presidency,  however,  had 
faltered  even  before  the  congressional  caucus  debacle.  In 
September  1823,  the  vivacious  Treasury  Secretary  suffered  a 
debilitating  stroke  that  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  his  official 
duties.8  Mrs.  Margaret  Bayard,  a  close  friend  of  the  Crawford 
family,  gravely  noted  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Secretary's  health: 
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"He  is  now  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  and  sees  very  few  persons.  .  .  . 
The  inflammation  in  his  eyes  continues  so  as  to  make  him  almost 
blind,  and  pains,  rheumatic  pains  they  call  them,  have  seized  on  all 
his  joints."9  Although  Crawford  remained  in  the  race,  he  lost  his 
status  as  the  frontrunner,  ultimately  receiving  just  forty-one 
electoral  votes.10  As  a  result,  the  remaining  candidates  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  capture  the  presidency,  fating  the  election  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  elimination  of  Crawford  as  heir  apparent,  the 
political  climate  of  the  1824  election  grew  more  heated.  Even 
before  Crawford's  downfall,  John  Quincy  Adams  sought  to 
advance  his  campaign  through  the  social  talents  of  his  wife  Louisa 
-  who  had  served  as  the  unofficial  hostess  of  the  Monroe  White 
House  -  by  having  her  arrange  a  magnificent  ball  in  honor  of  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Jackson's  victory  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  War  of  1812.  The  event,  although  grand,  failed  to  fulfill  its 
main  purpose:  to  lure  Jackson  to  accept  the  position  as  Adams's 
running  mate.  After  the  general's  rejection  of  an  Adams-Jackson 
ticket,  Adams  continued  to  focus  on  cultivating  support  for  his 
presidential  run.11  Basing  his  efforts  on  his  position  as  the  only 
New  Englander  in  the  contest,  Adams  could  rely  on  the  nearly 
universal  support  of  that  region  and  its  prize  of  fifty-one  electoral 

12 

votes. 

Adams,  however,  was  not  the  only  candidate  maneuvering 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Henry  Clay,  touting  his  American  System  of 
a  national  bank,  internal  improvements,  and  a  high  protective 
tariff,  found  his  strongest  support  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  his  home 
state  of  Kentucky,  yet  he  was  unable  to  build  an  extensive  public 
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following  outside  this  base.  Indeed,  only  one  candidate  in  the 
fold,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  enjoyed  a  semblance  of  a 
nationwide  following,  with  his  support  stemming  not  from  his 
political  resume  (which  was  fairly  short),  but  rather  from  his 
backers  who  hailed  him  as  the  nation's  savior  at  the  end  of  the  War 
of  1812.  Pennsylvania's  Declaration  of  Support  for  Jackson 
exemplified  this  focus  on  his  military  fame:  "The  star  of  Jackson's 
glory  first  emerged  to  brightness  from  the  clouds  and  darkness  of 
our  revolutionary  tempest."14  The  presidential  field  narrowed  by 
one  when  Calhoun  decided  to  postpone  his  aspirations  for  chief 
executive  in  favor  of  the  vice  presidency.  Calhoun  exited  the 
contest  following  his  realization  that  his  hopes  of  forming  a  broad 
following  anchored  in  the  South  had  collapsed.  He  had  counted  on 
Pennsylvania's  support  to  cement  his  coalition,  but  when  Jackson 
captured  the  majority  in  Pennsylvania's  convention,  Calhoun 
realized  that  his  presidential  prospects  had  soured.15 

Calhoun's  departure  from  the  presidential  contest  prompted 
the  remaining  candidates  to  reconsider  their  chances  of  victory, 
each  recognizing  the  limited  nature  of  his  support.  Adams's 
strength  lay  in  the  Northeast;  Crawford's  backbone  stretched 
across  the  South;  Clay's  popularity  resonated  mainly  from 
Midwestern  states;  and  Jackson's  reliance  on  nationwide  support 
proved  shallow.  Acknowledging  their  narrow  base  of  support,  the 
candidates  attempted  to  forge  unity  tickets  to  bolster  their 
likelihood  of  success.  One  of  the  most  determined  efforts 
emanated  from  Crawford's  camp,  which  strove  to  lure  Clay  to  the 
ticket  with  hints  that  he  would  most  likely  become  President 
during    the    four-year    term    due    to    Crawford's    poor    health. 
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Confidently,  Clay  rebuffed  such  overtures,  secretly  hoping  that  the 
election  would  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
he,  as  Speaker,  could  be  in  a  position  to  win  the  presidency  due  to 
his  popularity  among  congressmen.1  But  fate  destined  Clay  to  fill 
a  different  role  than  the  starring  one  he  craved. 

The  candidates  anxiously  awaited  the  final  vote  tallies  of 
the  states.  Nationwide  voting  in  1824,  however,  did  not  occur  at 
the  same  time.  Each  state  voted  on  a  separate  day  in  a  process  that 
began  on  October  29  and  concluded  on  November  22. 17  This 
political  heterogeneity  continued  for  years  after  the  1 824  election; 
not  until  1848  with  the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor  would  all  states 
vote  for  President  on  the  same  day.18  Votes  trickled  in  from  across 
the  nation,  but  when  Congress  received  the  vote  totals  from  the 
states  on  December  6,  1824,  a  political  tidal  wave  deluged  the 
capital.19  Jackson  won  the  national  popular  vote,  but  no  candidate 
had  received  close  to  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  the  nation's  history.20  Jackson  captured  the 
largest  share,  winning  ninety-nine  electoral  votes  from  a  total  of 
twelve  states.  Adams  came  in  second  with  his  collection  of  eighty- 
four  electoral  votes  from  eleven  states,  while  Crawford  placed 
third  with  forty-one  votes  from  five  states.  Clay  finished  last  with 
thirty-seven  electoral  votes  from  five  states."  According  to  the 
Twelfth  Amendment,  if  no  candidate  receives  an  electoral 
majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  chooses  the  President  from 
the  three  candidates  who  receive  the  largest  share  of  electoral 
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votes.  Consequently,  Clay's  quest  for  the  presidency  ended,  while 
the  remaining  three  contenders  entered  the  gladiatorial  ring  of  the 
House. 

Clay  truly  found  himself  in  a  position  of  bitter  opportunity. 
His  hope  that  the  election  would  fall  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  materialized,  yet  he  was  not  among  the 
candidates  under  consideration.  The  chamber  had  to  select 
Jackson,  Adams,  or  Crawford  to  man  the  ship  of  state  for  the  next 
four  years.  Despite  his  disappointment,  Clay  still  discovered 
prospects  to  enhance  his  importance  through  his  influence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  As  1825  began,  supporters  of  the 
three  candidates  approached  Clay  to  essentially  beg  for  his 
blessing.  Clay  recounted  these  overtures  in  a  letter  to  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  writing  that  Jacksonians  had  pleaded,  "All  our 
dependence  is  on  you";  Crawfordites  had  warned,  "The  hopes  of 
the  Republican  party  are  concentrated  on  you";  and  Adams's 
supporters  had  implored  Clay  "to  consider  seriously  whether  the 
public  good  &  your  own  future  interests  do  not  point  most 
distinctly  to  the  choice  which  you  ought  to  make."  Clay  relished 
the  attention.-4 

The  House  marked  February  9,  1825,  as  the  day  for 
selecting  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States.  As  the  date  drew 
near,  Clay  carefully  considered  which  candidate  to  support,  yet  he 
faced  no  real  dilemma.  Crawford  was  near  death;  Jackson  was 
rough-hewn  and  rash;  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  distinguished 
and  ideologically  similar  to  Clay."  Additional  factors  eased 
Clay's  choice.  Although  Adams  and  Clay  had  regarded  each  other 
as  political  adversaries   for  a  decade,26  the   Speaker  had  long 
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despised  Jackson,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  only  hostile 
relations.27  Logically,  Clay  chose  to  support  Adams. 

To  solidify  their  political  brotherhood,  Adams  and  Clay 
met  on  the  evening  of  January  9,  1825,  in  Washington,  D.C., 

at  Adams's  residence.2  This  conference  largely  served  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  two  men  to  smooth  their  differences  stemming 
from  earlier  political  disputes,  most  notably  the  Transcontinental 
Treaty,  an  agreement  Adams  had  negotiated  with  Spain  to  settle 
the  western  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  to  arrange  the 
American  purchase  of  Florida.^"  This  reconciliation  supplied  the 
final  link  in  their  political  union  of  necessity,  for  Adams  confided 
in  his  diary  that  Clay  had  expressed  his  intention  to  support  him  in 
the  election.30  The  predicted  outcome  was  guaranteed  in  the  days 
prior  to  the  House  election  as  Clay  worked  to  ensure  Adams's 
election.  Arm-twisting  members  of  Congress  to  swing  their 
allegiance  to  the  sitting  Secretary  of  State,  Clay  emerged  as  one  of 
Adams's  strongest  and  most  valuable  backers  in  the  House 
election,  proving  much  more  capable  of  influencing  the  House 
election  than  he  had  the  general  election.  As  February  9  drew 
near,  anticipation  for  the  climactic  act  in  the  drama  of  the  election 
intensified. 

Political  wizardry  charmed  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
preparation  for  the  voting  took  center  stage.  Senator  and  future 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  (dubbed  the  "Little  Magician") 
furiously  worked  for  the  election  of  his  preferred  candidate, 
William  Crawford,  through  his  efforts  to  grant  him  the  support  of 
the  Albany  Regency,  a  political  machine  the  Senator  controlled.31 
Crawford's  chances  for  election,  however,  were  hopeless.  In  the 
end,  the  vote  in  the  House  centered  on  New  York.  Washington 
powerbrokers  knew  the  allegiances  of  each  New  York 
representative  in  the  House  election,  with  the  exception  of  General 
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Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  deeply  religious  head  of  an 
aristocratic  family.  To  the  frustration  of  many,  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  expressed  grave  concerns  regarding  the  course  of  the  1 824 
election,  remained  silent  on  which  candidate  he  intended  to 
support,  even  as  lobbyists  for  the  respective  contenders  besieged 
him  with  advice.  Van  Buren's  artful  political  persuasions  failed  to 
resolve  Van  Rensselaer's  dilemma;  Daniel  Webster  (then  a 
congressman  serving  Massachusetts)  and  Clay  also  failed  to  sway 
Van  Rensselaer  with  their  spellbinding  oratory  on  the  day  of  the 
House  vote. 

As  his  turn  to  cast  his  ballot  approached,  Van  Rensselaer 
still  pondered  which  candidate  he  should  support.  He  debated 
between  following  Van  Buren's  advice  to  vote  for  Crawford  or 
heeding  the  wisdom  of  Clay  and  Webster  to  back  Adams. 
Confused  and  overwhelmed,  Van  Rensselaer  prayed  before  he  cast 
his  vote,  pleading  for  guidance.  When  he  raised  his  head,  he 
noticed  a  ticket  at  his  feet  with  Adams's  name  scribbled  on  it. 
Believing  the  scrap  of  paper  to  be  Divine  intervention,  Van 
Rensselaer  quickly  marked  his  ballot  for  Adams.  Thus,  New 
York's  pivotal  vote  and  therefore  the  presidency  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.33 

The  remainder  of  the  House  balloting  proved 
comparatively  dull:  Adams  won  a  total  of  thirteen  votes;  Jackson 
received  seven  votes;  Crawford,  just  four.34  The  Speaker 
announced  Adams  as  the  victor,  proclaiming,  "That  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  was  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1825."  '  To  most  observers,  the  election  appeared  to  be  over.  Yet, 
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Jackson's  supporters  had  already  begun  to  charge  that  Adams  and 
Clay  had  conspired  to  seize  power  at  the  general's  expense. 
Ominously,  these  thunderclouds  obscured  Adams's  efforts  to  move 
the  nation  past  the  election  and  organize  a  new  administration. 

One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  a  newly  elected 
President  consists  of  selecting  officials  to  serve  in  the  cabinet.  In 
contrast  with  today's  massive  executive  branch  comprised  of 
fifteen  departments,  the  cabinet  in  1825  consisted  of  just  six 
positions,  each  highly  coveted  and  considered  a  platform  from 
which  to  build  alliances  and  national  prominence.36  After  all,  three 
of  the  six  cabinet  officers  in  the  Monroe  administration  had  sought 
the  presidency  in  1 824.  Of  the  six  Presidents  up  to  that  time  in 
American  history,  four  had  served  in  the  cabinet;37  in  fact,  twenty- 
nine  years  had  passed  since  America  had  selected  a  President  who 
had  not  been  a  cabinet  secretary  at  one  time.  While  each  position 
was  truly  a  prize,  one  in  particular  stood  as  the  most  desirable  -  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  public  regarded  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  presidency,  the  symbolic  head  of 
the  cabinet,  and  a  herald  for  the  future  of  American  politics.  Some 
of  the  more  notable  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  included  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  and  James 
Madison,  men  who  had  dazzled  the  nation  with  their  talent,  energy, 

TO 

and  adherence  to  democratic  ideals. 

Faced  with  the  daunting  task  of  appointing  his  own 
Secretary  of  State,  Adams  turned  to  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  most 
qualified  and  preeminent  men  in  American  politics.  Few 
individuals  then  serving  in  government  matched  Clay's  expertise 
in  foreign  affairs  and  ability  to  synchronize  a  large  organization.39 
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Clay's  nomination,  however,  proved  a  political  disaster  for  both 
men.  Furnishing  the  basis  of  the  corrupt  bargain  allegation,  it 
fueled  Jacksonians  with  ammunition  to  harpoon  the  incoming 
President  as  a  conniving  politician  who,  to  secure  his  election, 
bargained  away  what  was  arguably  the  second  most  powerful 
position  in  the  government.  Andrew  Jackson  himself  raged  against 
the  decision,  railed  against  Clay's  confirmation,  and  resigned  his 
Senate  seat  in  protest.  Infuriated,  Jackson  wrote  of  Clay  to  a 
friend,  "The  Judas  of  the  West  has  closed  the  contract  and  will 
receive  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  His  end  will  be  the  same.  Was 
there  ever  witnessed  such  a  bare  faced  corruption  in  any  country 
before?"40  Embittered  by  Jackson's  narrow  defeat,  Old  Hickory's 
supporters  billed  Adams's  victory  in  the  House  election  and  Clay's 
subsequent  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  as  a  corrupt  bargain 
and  as  an  insult  against  the  legacies  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Yet, 
retrospectively,  Jackson's  supporters  committed  a  far  worse 
transgression.  Their  labeling  of  the  election  as  fraudulent  was  not 
only  erroneous;  it  created  a  historical  myth  that  lingers. 

Despite  the  falsity  of  the  corrupt  bargain  allegation,  Adams 
and  Clay  did  invite  a  political  firestorm  with  their  flurry  of  activity 
prior  to  the  House  election.  Although  Adams  adhered  to  high 
moral  standards  and  Clay  possessed  the  superb  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  timing  and  the  environment 
of  the  appointment  constituted  a  major  political  blunder  on  the  part 
of  both  men.  President  Monroe  quietly  fretted  over  Clay's 
nomination  as  Secretary  of  State,  writing  that  he  "felt  very  much 
disturb'd  by  it,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  produce,  a  very 
unfavorable  effect,  on  Mr  Adams,  &  the  public,  as  well  as  Mr 
Clay."41  Grasping  the  political  sensitivity  of  his  appointment,  Clay 
hesitated  before  accepting  Adams's  invitation  to  join  the  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State.4"    After  all,  Adams  announced  his  choice  of 
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Clay  as  Secretary  of  State  just  days  after  the  Speaker  had  worked 
to  assure  Adams's  election  in  the  body  over  which  he  presided.  By 
so  publicly  supporting  Adams,  Clay  disobeyed  the  request  of  his 
native  Kentucky  to  vote  for  Jackson.  Adding  to  the  suspicious 
nature  of  Adams's  dealings  with  Clay,  the  results  of  the  House 
election  clearly  revealed  the  extent  of  the  Speaker's  influence  on 
the  proceedings:  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  all  voted  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  February  9,  1825,  as  did  Kentucky,  a  state  in 
which  Adams's  name  had  not  even  appeared  on  the  ballot.  These 
four  crucial  states,  three  of  which  Clay  had  won  in  the  general 
election,  backed  Adams  in  spite  of  Jackson's  superior  performance 
in  the  statewide  popular  vote.43  Interpreting  the  presidential 
election  of  1824  as  a  corrupt  bargain,  however,  suggests  a 
superficial  analysis,  one  that  disregards  the  reasonable  nature  of 
Adams's  rise  to  the  presidency.  At  its  heart,  the  corrupt  bargain 
hypothesis  violates  the  very  reality  of  America  during  the  era,  for 
central  components  of  the  presidential  election  of  1 824  vetoed  the 
potential  for  such  an  egregious  action.  Politics  forbade  it.  Society 
forbade  it.  Congress  forbade  it.  Clay  forbade  it.  Above  all, 
Adams  himself,  in  his  reverence  of  democracy,  forbade  it. 

"Incedo  super  ignes"  Latin  for  "I  walk  over  fires":  John 
Quincy  Adams  wrote  these  words  in  his  diary  as  the  House 
election  drew  near.  He  did  not  foresee  how  accurately  his  words 
would  come  to  describe  the  next  four  years  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he 
anticipate  the  degree  of  condemnation  the  corrupt  bargain 
allegation  would  provoke  from  his  contemporaries  and  from 
history. 

The  corrupt  bargain  charge  was  as  multifaceted  and 
complex  as  the  election  itself.  A  keystone  of  the  argument  against 
the  legitimacy  of  Adams's  election  derived  from  Jackson's  success 
in  capturing  a  greater  share  of  the  national  popular  vote  than  any 
other  candidate.  As  he  traveled  home  from  Washington  following 
his  resignation  from  the  Senate,  Jackson  hammered  this  point  as  he 
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beat  political  war  drums,  thundering,  'The  people  [have]  been 
cheated.  .  .  .  Corruption  and  intrigues  at  Washington  .  .  .  defeated 
the  will  of  the  people."  45  In  reality,  however,  the  nation's  voting 
mechanisms  of  the  time  essentially  prevented  Americans  from 
knowing  which  candidate  received  the  most  popular  votes.  While 
Jackson  did  capture  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  this  victory 
came  from  the  eighteen  states  -  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-four  -  that 
actually  tallied  the  people's  votes.  State  legislatures  designated  the 
slate  of  electors  in  the  remaining  six  states.  Moreover,  the  practice 
of  presidential  candidates  running  regional  campaigns  left  voters  in 
many  states  with  few  options  at  the  polls,  for  not  all  of  the 
candidates'  names  appeared  on  the  ballot  in  each  state.  In  New 
England  states,  for  example,  Jackson's  name  was  left  off  the  ballot, 
while  Adams  was  not  listed  as  a  choice  in  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina.  Reflecting  the  absence  of  some  competitors'  names  on 
many  ballots,  candidates  amassed  large  victory  margins  in  their 
home  regions  that  would  baffle  modern  observers.  Adams,  for 
example,  captured  94  percent  of  the  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  while 
Jackson  claimed  97  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  Tennessee.4 

Further  discrediting  the  reliability  of  the  national  popular 
vote,  a  wide  discrepancy  existed  among  the  states  in  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  a  state's  actual  voter  turnout  to  the  number  of 
eligible  voters.  For  instance,  slightly  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
Virginians  voted  in  a  state  claiming  twenty-four  electoral  votes, 
while  over  forty-nine  thousand  citizens  voted  in  Ohio,  which  had 
sixteen  electoral  votes.  In  fact,  more  people  voted  in  Indiana,  a 
state  worth  five  electoral  votes,  than  in  Virginia.47  Overall,  the 
average  voter  turnout  in  the  states  was  a  dismal  26.5  percent.4 
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With  such  results,  the  popular  vote  could  not  be  viewed  as  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  national  will. 

The  assertion  of  Jackson's  followers  that  the  general  had 
captured  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Electoral  College  can  also  be 
questioned,  for  this  system,  too,  reflected  the  turbulent  political 
currents  of  the  1824  presidential  contest.  Delaware,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  and  New  York  distributed  their  electoral  votes 
among  various  candidates;  New  York  even  divided  its  prize  of 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  among  all  four  candidates.49  This 
splintering  of  electoral  votes,  coupled  with  the  array  of 
mechanisms  that  states  used  to  allocate  their  electoral  votes, 
exacerbated  the  political  disharmony.  Each  state  followed  its  own 
established  format  for  selecting  its  electors.  The  state  legislature 
chose  electors  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  Voters  in  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois  directly  selected  their  electors,  with  each 
elector  representing  a  specific  district;  Maine  followed  this  practice 
in  selecting  all  but  two  of  its  electors.  In  the  remaining  states, 
statewide  popular  vote  determined  electors.50  In  sum,  the 
complexities  involved  in  calculating  both  the  popular  and  electoral 
votes  discredited  the  ability  of  any  presidential  candidate  to  boast  a 
solid  mandate. 

Further  complicating  the  House  election,  many  members  of 
Congress  chose  to  ignore  their  home  state's  popular  vote  in 
deciding  which  presidential  candidate  to  support.  In  the  House, 
Adams  gained  the  allegiance  of  six  states  that  had  either  split  their 
electoral  votes  in  the  general  election  or  had  denied  him  any 
electoral  votes  altogether.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  fell  in  this  category.51  In  most  of 
these  states,  Clay  had  emerged  as  the  victor  in  the  general  election, 
with  Jackson  receiving  the  second  highest  vote  total.    Naturally, 
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with  Clay  removed  from  contention,  Jackson's  enthusiasts  had 
expected  the  loyalty  of  these  states  and  thus  decried  their  desertion 
to  Adams's  contingent,  but  these  shifts  were  logical  due  to  Clay's 
ideological  similarities  with  Adams  and  dissimilarities  with 
Jackson.  Furthermore,  not  all  states  that  abandoned  Jackson 
ventured  to  Adams's  camp.  In  North  Carolina,  Jackson  had 
received  five  thousand  more  popular  votes  than  his  closest  rival, 
yet  the  state's  congressmen  supported  Crawford  on  February  9. 

In  an  additional  challenge  to  the  corrupt  bargain 
hypothesis,  no  evidence  exists  that  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  that  the  House  of  Representatives  must  elect  the 
presidential  candidate  who  had  received  the  most  support  in  the 
Electoral  College.  The  Framers  chose  not  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution  automatically  establishing  the  leading  candidate  in  the 
Electoral  College  as  President,  a  wording  that  would  have  rendered 
superfluous  the  very  mechanics  of  requiring  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  settle  the  presidential  election  when  a  candidate 
fails  to  garner  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College.53  The 
Constitution,  moreover,  stifles  dissent  and  debate  in  the  House 
election,  as  the  Twelfth  Amendment  prescribes  that  every  state, 
regardless  of  population,  receive  one  vote  in  the  selection  of  the 
President,  with  allocation  of  each  state's  vote  to  be  determined  by 
the  state's  congressional  delegation.  In  further  testimony  to  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  Framers  to  remove  the  House's  selection  of 
the  President  from  public  pressures,  the  Constitution  does  not 
mandate  that  members  of  Congress  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
received  the  highest  popular  or  electoral  vote  in  their  home  state.54 
Given  the  Constitution's  relative  vagueness  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  House  election,  some  congressmen  in  the  election  of  1824 
bargained  with  presidential  candidates  in  hopes  of  gaining  key 
positions  in  exchange  for  their  support. 
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Adams,  however,  refrained  from  rewarding  all  his  leading 
supporters  with  prestigious  positions  normally  reserved  for  the 
most  loyal  and  ambitious  men.  While  Adams  did  appoint  Clay  as 
his  Secretary  of  State,  he  did  not  populate  the  highest  echelons  of 
his  administration  with  his  chief  supporters.  Even  Daniel  Webster 
did  not  receive  a  presidential  appointment.  Despite  the  strong 
support  Webster's  wife  held  for  General  Jackson,55  Webster 
emerged  by  the  end  of  the  1 824  presidential  campaign  as  one  of 
Adams's  most  valuable  advocates  and  perhaps  matched  Clay  in 
influencing  the  House  election.  When  the  election  moved  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Webster,  as  the  chief  Federalist  voice 
remaining  in  Washington,  occupied  a  position  of  unique  power:  he 
could  sway  the  votes  of  the  small  band  of  his  fellow  party 
members  still  serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Webster 
offered  his  support  to  Adams,56  who  subsequently  reassured 
Federalists  that  he  would  not  overlook  them  when  appointing 
officials,  stating  that  he  "never  would  be  at  the  head  of  any 
Administration  of  proscription  to  any  party  -  political  or 
geographical."57  After  all,  Adams  had  earlier  affiliated  with  the 
Federalist  party,  which  his  father,  President  John  Adams,  had 
helped  to  found.58 

With  Webster's  support  came  Webster's  influence.  Most 
notably,  Webster  informed  other  Federalists  in  the  House  of 
Adams's  assurances  that  federal  appointments  would  be  based 
solely  on  merit.  This  promise,  buttressed  by  Webster's  stature  as  a 
statesman,  proved  sufficient  in  convincing  Representative  Henry 
R.  Warfield  of  Maryland  to  align  with  Adams.  Warfield's  decision 
ended  the  gridlock  in  Maryland's  congressional  delegation, 
bestowing  that  state's  crucial  vote  to  Adams.  Thus,  Webster  could 
claim  to  have  played  a  role  in  pushing  Maryland  to  vote  for 
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Adams,  overcoming  a  high  probability  that  the  state  would  have 
backed  another  candidate." 

For  his  part  in  persuading  Federalists  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  for  Adams,  Webster  longed  for  something 
in  return.  Indeed,  as  the  election  of  1824  lingered,  Webster  eyed 
not  a  cabinet  post,  but  the  mission  to  England.60  Webster's  hopes 
to  become  the  American  ambassador  in  London  stemmed  from 
Adams's  statement  that  the  new  administration  would  appoint  a 
Federalist  to  "some  one  clear  and  distinct  case."61  Webster  strived 
to  veil  his  ambitions  with  modesty,  confiding  to  Congressman 
William  Plumer,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire  concerning  the 
ambassadorship,  "'Perhaps  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  shoot  my 
arrow  so  high."  "  In  filling  this  post,  however,  Adams  passed  over 
Webster  and  appointed  Rufus  King,  who  had  served  as  the 
American  minister  to  England  during  the  Madison 
administration.63  This  decision  demonstrated  the  new  President's 
determination  to  fill  government  positions  using  a  merit-based 
system.  It  also  discredited  the  claim  of  Jackson's  supporters  that 
the  new  chief  executive  gained  his  post  by  forging  unscrupulous 
bargains. 

Another  inaccurate  assumption  of  the  corrupt  bargain 
hypothesis  concerned  the  character  and  morals  of  Adams  himself. 
Jackson's  supporters  sought  to  portray  Adams  as  a  stereotypical 
crooked  politician,  a  man  obsessed  with  power  who  was  willing  to 
mortgage  his  integrity  and  personal  dignity  in  order  to  secure  the 
presidency.  The  very  fiber  of  Adams,  however,  rebuked  such 
assertions.       Years    before    Adams    launched    his    presidential 
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campaign,  the  nation's  leaders  had  embraced  him  as  one  of 
America's  premier  statesmen  and  public  servants.  Washington  had 
appointed  him  minister  to  the  Netherlands  when  Adams  was  just 
twenty-six;  Madison  had  offered  him  a  seat  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1811,  a  position  he  declined.  64  Jackson,  too, 
recognized  Adams's  integrity.  The  Tennessean  confided  during 
the  1 824  campaign  that,  if  elected,  he  would  give  preference  to  his 
rival  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State.65  In  his  diary,  Adams  wrote  of 
his  intentions  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  the  shadowy  political 
networking  that  frequently  soiled  campaigns;  Adams  quoted  from 
Macbeth,  "If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown 
me,  without  my  stir."66  Adams  continued  to  adhere  to  his  high 
morals  while  President.  He  refused  to  fire  Monroe's  appointees  in 
order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  government  with  his  own  loyalists  and 
even  declined  to  counter  furious  Democratic  challenges  to  his 
policy  initiatives  and  philosophy  toward  government.67  Indeed, 
the  sixth  President  despised  and  rose  above  petty  politics. 

While  Adams's  strict  ethics  elevated  him  above  political 
mudslinging,  his  moral  code  prevented  him  from  effectively 
responding  to  allegations  that  he  had  helped  engineer  a  corrupt 
bargain  and  blunted  his  ability  to  execute  the  powers  of  the 
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presidency  capably.  Given  no  national  mandate  to  govern, 
Adams  admitted  his  precarious  political  state  in  his  inaugural 
address:  "Fellow  citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  recent  election.  .  .  .  Less  possessed  of  your 
confidence  in  advance  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  prospect  that  I  shall  stand  more  and  oftener  in 
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need  of  your  indulgence."69  Sadly,  the  cloud  of  the  corrupt  bargain 
inhibited  his  potential  to  gain  the  political  traction  he  needed  to 
implement  reforms  reflecting  noble  causes  he  had  long 
championed.  His  dreams  of  national  intellectual  progress  and 
advancement  of  human  rights,  most  notably  for  Native  Americans 
and  slaves,  fell  victim  to  the  barrage  of  criticism  generated  by  the 
corrupt  bargain  rumors.70  Such  were  the  effects  of  these  charges 
for  Adams,  a  man  of  Puritan  virtue  whom  his  critics  labeled  a 
Macbeth. 

Truly,  Adams's  rigid  Puritan  conscience  characterized  him 
throughout  his  life,  a  mindset  he  demonstrated  during  the 
protracted  election  of  1824.  His  Puritan  roots  also  guided  him  as 
he  considered  who  would  best  serve  the  nation  in  his 
administration's  cabinet.  He  aspired  to  nominate  only  the  most 
talented  and  respected  men  of  America  to  head  the  executive 
departments,  such  as  the  secretaries  who  comprised  Monroe's 
highly  capable  cabinet.  He  even  mentioned  that  he  wanted 
William  Crawford  to  remain  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
considered  nominating  Andrew  Jackson  as  his  Secretary  of  War. 
One  cabinet  vacancy,  however,  was  assured  with  Adams's  rise  to 
the  presidency:  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Few  charged  that  Clay  lacked  the  competence  or  resume 
necessary  to  be  an  effective  Secretary  of  State.  Indeed,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  Clay  boasted  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
records  in  government  ever  achieved  by  an  individual  in  American 
political  history.  Clay  had  served  as  a  United  States  Senator;  the 
Speaker  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives;  one  of  the 
chief  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  ended  the  War  of 
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1812;  73  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  six  Congresses.  Clay  also  enjoyed  wide 
popularity  in  the  West,  so  his  service  under  Adams,  an  Easterner, 
would  represent  a  political  bridge  between  two  diverse  and 
competing  regions. 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  Adams  never  explicitly 
stated  the  names  of  the  men  under  consideration  for  Secretary  of 
State,  but  his  silence  did  not  prevent  other  government  officials 
from  voicing  their  choice  for  this  post.  William  Plumer,  Jr.,  for 
instance,  conveyed  to  Adams  that  he  believed  either  DeWitt 
Clinton  of  New  York  or  Clay  merited  the  position.76  In  the 
prelude  to  the  House  election,  Jackson,  eyeing  victory,  toyed  with 
the  possibility  of  naming  Clay  as  his  Secretary  of  State.  James 
Buchanan,  one  of  Old  Hickory's  lieutenants  in  the  House  who 
remained  in  constant  communication  with  the  general,  relayed 
Jackson's  mindset  to  Clay.77  Prior  to  the  House  election, 
Buchanan  met  with  Clay,  stating,  "He  [Jackson]  would  not  go  out 
of  this  room  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

Following  Adams's  election,  however,  Jackson's 
supporters  refused  to  acknowledge  Clay's  qualifications  for 
Secretary  of  State  and  Adams's  moral  integrity  in  his  decision- 
making process.  Although  Jacksonians  cried  charges  of  a  corrupt 
bargain,  Clay  received  the  support  of  twenty-seven  Senators, 
including  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  who  would  later  serve 
in  the  Jackson  administration  as  Secretary  of  State  and  then  Vice 
President.  Opposing  Clay  were  fourteen  Senators,  Jackson  among 
them.79    Clay's    prism    of    talents     and    relatively    bipartisan 
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confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State  thus  countered  the  notion  of  a 
corrupt  bargain.  Although  Adams  and  Clay  did  forge  a  coalition  to 
settle  the  election,  their  negotiations  were  not  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  corruption.  In  truth,  Jackson  himself  also  engaged  in 
political  dealings  in  his  efforts  to  capture  the  White  House. 

For  all  the  drama  surrounding  his  ultimate  loss  in  the 
election,  Jackson  had  entered  the  national  political  arena  almost 
haphazardly.  In  1823,  he  defeated  Colonel  John  Williams  for  a 
United  States  Senate  seat  in  a  political  move  geared  to  topple  one 
of  the  general's  most  vocal  critics.  Jackson,  however,  essentially 
had  been  shoved  into  the  contest.  Although  he  found  the  political 
atmosphere  of  Washington  repulsive,  he  did  demonstrate  a  talent 
for  political  operating  in  the  Senate,  skillfully  tackling  the  tricky 
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tissues  of  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements.  Indeed,  his  brief 
stint  in  the  Senate  served  as  an  opportunity  for  him  to  broaden  his 
political  experience  and  establish  friendships  with  connected 
individuals.  From  his  perch  in  the  Senate,  Jackson  aimed  for  the 
presidency,  devoting  great  sums  of  his  considerable  energies  to 
capturing  the  high  office.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  Old  Hickory, 
although  the  least  politically  experienced  of  the  major  contenders 
in  1824,  proved  adept  at  striking  deals  and  forging  coalitions  to 
bolster  his  prospects  -  the  very  characteristics  that  Jacksonians 
later  deplored  in  Adams  and  Clay. 

Jackson's  electioneering  increased  soon  after  his 
presidential  bid  gained  momentum.  During  the  course  of  the 
presidential  contest,  Jackson's  supporters  organized  a  campaign 
comfortable  with  developing  bargains  to  advance  the  general's 
cause.  In  its  infancy,  Jackson's  campaign  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  presidential  hopes  of  one  of  the  main  contenders 
and  a  particular  threat  to  Jackson:  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  Secretary 
of  War  had  placed  much  of  his  presidential  hopes  on  winning 
Pennsylvania,     but     Jackson's     men     foiled     this      ambition. 
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Newspapermen  William  Duane  and  Stephen  Simpson,  together 
with  prominent  Philadelphia  leaders,  succeeded  in  raising  public 
awareness  of  the  general  to  a  near  fervor,  silencing  Calhoun  and 
forcing  his  exit  from  the  presidential  race  to  seek  the  vice 
presidency.  Calhoun  then  decided  to  swing  his  support  behind 
Jackson,  boosting  the  general's  prospects  of  receiving  the  electoral 
votes  of  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and 
Maryland. 82 

Jackson's  deal-making  transpired  in  other  states  as  well.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  Jackson  and  Crawford  camps  merged  to  seize 
control  of  the  state's  Republican  convention,  an  assembly  which 
had  previously  backed  Adams.  The  Secretary  of  State's  attempts 
to  regain  his  lost  majority  in  New  Jersey  proved  futile.  A  similar 
scenario  occurred  in  Louisiana,  where  Clay  had  overseen  the 
construction  of  an  elaborate  political  network.  Jackson's  loyalists, 
however,  bargained  with  Adams's  supporters  to  defeat  Clay.  As  a 
result  of  this  maneuver,  Clay  failed  by  a  margin  of  two  votes  to 
capture  a  majority  in  the  Louisiana  legislature;  supporters  of 
Jackson  and  Adams  then  arranged  the  split  of  the  state's  electoral 
votes.  With  his  hopes  in  Louisiana  dashed,  Clay's  presidential 
chances  were  shattered,  for  without  Louisiana's  support,  Clay  did 
not  have  enough  electoral  votes  to  grant  him  consideration  in  the 
House  election.83 

As  the  date  of  the  election  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
approached,  Jackson's  supporters  calculated  the  arithmetic  of  the 
coming  vote,  recognizing  that  their  candidate  lagged  behind 
Adams  in  the  tally.  To  advance  the  general's  candidacy,  Jackson's 
supporters  extended  overtures  to  Clay.  During  the  prelude  to  the 
House  election,  Jackson's  men  pleaded  with  Clay  to  support  the 
general  in  order  to  guarantee  the  election  of  a  President  hailing 
from  the  West.84  After  Clay  rebuffed  these  arguments  and  aligned 
with  Adams,  Old  Hickory's  supporters  still  dreamed  of  victory. 
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They  sought  to  bring  Crawford's  votes  into  Jackson's  column  by 
hammering  a  coalition  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  this 
venture  fumbled  as  well.  These  attempted  unions  shared  the 
spirit  of  the  successful  alliance  between  Clay  and  Adams,  a  link 
that  was  cemented  a  month  before  the  House  election.  For  such  a 
political  novice,  Jackson  proved  surprisingly  able  to  match  his 
competitors  in  political  maneuvering  and  bargaining.  Indeed, 
Jackson,  Clay,  and  Adams  all  were  willing  to  forge  coalitions  with 
hopes  of  winning  the  presidency. 

Riddled  with  ironies,  the  election  of  1824  was 
characterized  by  twists  and  turns.  Henry  Clay  found  himself  in  the 
center  of  the  supreme  irony  of  this  presidential  contest  when  the 
election  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Even 
with  the  termination  of  his  hopes  for  the  presidency  in  1824,  Clay 
refused  to  be  relegated  to  the  role  of  political  jester.  In  actuality, 
he  wielded  the  power  of  presidential  anointer  in  the  House 
election.  Well  aware  that  the  candidate  who  received  his  backing 
would  most  likely  win  the  presidency,  Clay  sought  to  advance  the 
individual  who  best  shared  his  ideology.  For  all  his  power, 
however,  Clay  bitterly  realized  that  he  had  few  real  options.  To 
Clay,  Jackson  was  "known  chiefly  for  his  military  exploits,  his 
duelling  adventures,  and  the  sort  of  character  which  gave  him  his 
popularity  among  the  rough  elements  of  the  frontier  West."86  Clay 
even  dubbed  Jackson  as  nothing  more  than  a  "Military  Chieftain" 
in  a  letter  to  Francis  Preston  Blair,  adding,  "I  cannot  believe  that 
killing  2500  Englishmen  at  N.  Orleans  qualifies  for  the  various, 
difficult,  and  complicated  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy."8 
Likewise,  Clay  never  seriously  considered  supporting  Crawford, 
who  was  still  struggling  to  regain  his  health.  Thus,  simply  by 
process  of  elimination,  Adams  emerged  as  Clay's  most  logical 
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choice  for  the  presidency.  Furnishing  additional  justification  for 
Clay's  choice,  Adams  possessed  a  renowned  intellect  and  a 
remarkable    record    of   public    service    to    match.  For    the 

monumental  consequences  of  his  decision,  Clay's  verdict  was 
bafflingly  easy  to  reach. 

Contributing  to  the  ease  of  Clay's  decision,  the  Speaker 
possessed  ideological  similarities  with  Adams  that  he  did  not  share 
with  Jackson.  In  fact,  Jackson  constructed  no  specific  platform  for 
his  campaign,  offering  scant  details  on  his  vision  for  America. 
Instead,  Jackson  built  his  candidacy  around  his  popularity  won 
from  his  smashingly  successful  military  ventures.  Adams's 
stances  on  the  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  known. 
Adams's  beliefs  largely  mirrored  the  nationalism  of  Clay's 
American  System  with  its  advocacy  of  Western  expansion  and 
federal  expenditures  for  internal  improvements.  '  Noting  the 
ideological  similarities  between  Clay  and  Adams,  Judge  Joseph 
Story  praised  the  Speaker's  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  in  the  House  election,  writing  to  Clay,  "If  your  vote  had  been 
other  than  it  was,  I  would  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  have 
reconciled  it  with  your  known  public  opinions  on  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  executive  duties."  ~  Indeed,  Adams's 
general  endorsement  of  the  American  System  and  his  assurance  to 
Westerners  that  he  would  consider  their  needs  when  formulating 
policy  earned  him  Clay's  backing  as  well  as  a  following  in  the 
West,  a  popularity  that  grew  after  Clay  lost  his  presidential  bid.  As 
Clay  himself  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Brooke,  the  West 
would  most  likely  back  Adams  since  the  area  would  not  vote  for  a 
supporter  of  slavery  aside  from  himself.93 
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Adams  also  emerged  as  the  most  politically  sensible 
candidate  for  Clay  to  support  in  view  of  the  Speaker's  ambitions  to 
wage  another  presidential  campaign.  As  a  Westerner,  Clay  could 
expect  his  presidential  prospects  to  diminish  substantially  in  a 
Jackson  administration,  for  the  nation  was  highly  unlikely  to  elect 
two  consecutive  chief  executives  hailing  from  the  West.  Clay, 
however,  could  entertain  a  greater  likelihood  of  succeeding 
Adams,  an  Easterner,  in  the  White  House.  Intensifying  the 
rivalry  between  the  general  and  the  Speaker,  Jackson  had  surfaced 
as  Clay's  chief  rival  in  the  West  during  the  1824  presidential 
campaign;  the  general's  popularity  had  even  eclipsed  that  of  Clay. 
Thus,  Clay  wished  to  curb  Jackson's  skyrocketing  acclaim  by 
blunting  the  general's  rapid  political  ascension.  "  Adams,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  retard  Clay's  political  ambition. 

In  another  contradiction  of  the  corrupt  bargain  hypothesis, 
America's  growing  sectionalism  in  1824  thwarted  the  potential  for 
an  orderly  and  conclusive  presidential  contest.  This  sectionalism 
sprang  from  tensions  surrounding  the  leading  issues  of  the  day. 
Debates  over  slavery,  internal  improvements,  the  protective  tariff, 
public  land  policy,  and  the  banking  system  essentially  prohibited 
presidential  candidates  from  forging  a  winning  political  coalition. 
Augmenting  sectionalist  sentiments,  the  nation  struggled  to 
respond  both  to  the  fury  surrounding  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  which  had  addressed  slavery  on  the  national  level  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  confusion  sparked  by  the  Panic  of  1819,  which 
had  muddled  the  entire  political  composition  of  the  country.96  As 
one   Boston  journalist   reflected,   "It   is    very   evident   that   the 

07 

sectional  has  prevailed  over  the  national  feeling." 

The  extent  of  sectionalism  dramatically  influenced  the 
presidential  election  of  1824.  The  North,  South,  West,  and  East  all 
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jostled  for  the  upper  hand  in  the  national  political  arena,  and 
candidates  scrambled  to  claim  supremacy  over  the  issues  and 
regions.  No  candidate,  however,  succeeded  in  building  a  strong 
national  following.  Instead,  contenders  resorted  to  fighting 
intrasectional  disputes  in  hopes  of  emerging  as  the  standard-bearer 
of  a  region.  Yet,  even  this  political  maneuver  proved  difficult,  as 
each    region    saw    several    presidential    candidates    battle    for 

QO 

preeminence  in  1824.  In  the  fight  over  the  West,  for  example, 
Henry  Clay  suffered  from  attacks  fueled  by  his  support  of  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  an  entity  despised  by  many  in 
the  West." 

Stirring  the  sectionalism  haunting  the  election,  many 
leading  newspapers  around  the  nation  urged  regions  to  unite 
behind  a  single  candidate  and  a  single  issue  in  order  to  secure 
dominance  over  other  areas.  Conspicuously,  Amos  Kendell  of  the 
Argus  of  Western  America,  pushed  "for  an  unequivocal  regional 
spirit/'100  Regions,  however,  struggled  to  find  consensus  within 
their  own  boundaries,  draining  the  potential  and  energy  necessary 
to  forge  coalitions  with  other  sections  of  the  nation.  In  effect, 
lasting  alliances  between  competing  areas  of  the  nation  were 
virtually  impossible  in  1824,  as  political  disagreements 
overshadowed  the  similarities  between  various  sections.101  With 
fierce  competition  thundering  between  not  only  the  candidates,  but 
between  entire  sections  of  the  nation  as  well,  bitter  rivalries 
emerged  that  virtually  vetoed  any  potential  of  preventing  the 
election  from  being  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Indeed,  a  national  partnership  between  Adams  and  Clay 
materialized  only  when  both  men  realized  that  the  House  voting 
could  easily  descend  into  chaos  if  no  clear  block  emerged  to 
diminish  the  sectionalism. 
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Reconciliation  and  national  unity,  however,  did  not  dance 
in  the  minds  of  Jackson's  supporters  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  placed  Adams  in  the  White  House.  Emotions 
among  Jackson's  army  ranged  from  shock  to  pure  rage.  Feeling 
betrayed  and  abandoned,  many  in  Jackson's  camp  refused  to 
concede  permanent  defeat,  rallying  behind  the  corrupt  bargain 
allegation  that  would  ultimately  dislodge  Adams  from  power. 
Although  General  Jackson  himself  was  the  first  person  to  shake 
Adams's  hand  following  the  inauguration,  the  campaign  of  1828 
had  already  begun.102  Thus,  the  corrupt  bargain  assumption 
became  the  first  campaign  document  of  the  1828  presidential 
election,  the  tool  the  Jacksonians  effectively  wielded  to  cultivate 
support  for  their  candidate  and  fertilize  animosity  toward  the 
administration.  Portraying  Adams  and  Clay  as  representatives  of 
the  aristocracy  and  Jackson  as  the  symbol  of  the  people,  the 
general's  supporters  created  a  political  machine  oiled  by  the 
corrupt  bargain  theory,  motivating  the  country  to  toss  aside  the 
Adams  administration  and  its  perceived  elitism  in  1828.10j  Gossip 
of  the  corrupt  bargain  also  injured  Clay.  His  political  career  never 
quite  rid  itself  of  the  accusation,  and  his  subsequent  presidential 
bids  ended  in  disappointment,  for  Democrats  refused  to  allow  Clay 
to  rise  to  the  presidency.104 

As  Jackson's  grassroots  support  spread  following  the  1824 
election,  his  congressional  allies  buzzed  around  the  capital  in  a 
hive  of  political  activity.  Throughout  the  four  years  of  Adams's 
term,  Jackson's  swarm  of  supporters  engaged  in  a  continuous 
campaign  revolving  around  the  corrupt  bargain  allegation  that 
enraged  many  close  to  the  increasingly  isolated  President.  Henry 
Clay  even  challenged  Congressman  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  to  a 
duel  after  Randolph  blared  that  the  coalition  of  "the  Puritan 
[Adams]  and  the  black-leg  [Clay]  .  .  .  shines  and  stinks  like  rotten 
mackerel  by  moonlight."105     Although  no  blood  was  shed,  the 
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event  symbolized  the  fervor  of  partisanship  that  engulfed 
American  politics  during  the  era,  a  counterproductive  development 
that  Jackson's  supporters  peppered  with  visions  of  a  corrupt 
bargain.  In  the  end,  the  corrupt  bargain  theory  served  its  initial 
purpose:  to  elevate  Jackson  to  the  status  of  a  national  political 
martyr,  empowering  him  with  enough  popular  support  to  sweep 
him  into  the  White  House  in  1828  on  the  wings  of  nearly  hysterical 
national  sympathy.106 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  aspect  of  the  corrupt  bargain 
allegation  can  be  seen  only  through  the  eyes  of  history  long  after 
Jackson  captured  the  presidency.  Although  Old  Hickory  and  his 
backers  berated  Adams  for  designating  Clay  as  his  Secretary  of 
State  after  the  House  election,  the  general  far  outpaced  Adams  in 
rewarding  his  political  supporters  with  government  positions. 
Following  his  victory  in  the  1828  presidential  election,  Jackson 
promptly  began  to  reshuffle  the  federal  bureaucracy,  appointing  his 
political  allies  to  replace  seasoned  public  officials.1  7 
Consequently,  Jackson  emerged  as  the  father  of  the  "spoils 
system"  in  which  incoming  Presidents  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
federal  payroll  with  their  own  backers.  Although  Jackson's  use  of 
the  spoils  system  was  fairly  limited  when  compared  with  the 
rampant  abuse  of  the  practice  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Jackson  established  a  precedent  that  would  plague  later 

1  OR 

Presidents.  As  history  reveals,  Jackson  proved  himself  much 
more  willing  than  Adams  to  distribute  offices  among  key  political 
supporters,  even  after  he  had  cast  Adams  as  a  conspirator  against 
the  people  by  having  made  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Clay. 

The  corrupt  bargain  never  fully  existed  in  reality;  rather, 
the  notion  of  tainted  backroom  dealings  between  Adams  and  Clay 
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in  the  1824  presidential  election  lived  only  in  myth.  Yet,  fiction 
often  proves  more  enticing  and  entertaining  than  truth.  Caught  in 
the  center  of  the  corrupt  bargain  fable,  Adams  struggled  to 
maintain  his  political  footing  even  as  he  sought  to  satisfy  the  early 
demands  of  his  parents.  His  mother's  biting  words  echoed  through 
his  mind,  urging  him  to  seize  opportunities  for  greatness  or  else 
risk  crumbling  into  a  spineless  man.  Abigail  Adams  had  written  to 
him  as  a  boy,  "For  dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I  had  much  rather  you 
should  have  found  your  grave  in  the  ocean  .  .  .  than  see  you  an 
immoral  profligate  or  a  graceless  child."  His  father,  John 
Adams,  had  sought  to  motivate  him  with  stinging  words  as  well: 
"If  you  do  not  rise  to  the  head  not  only  of  your  profession  but  of 
your  country,  it  will  be  owing  to  your  laziness,  slovenliness,  and 
obstinacy."110  This  counsel  forged  much  of  the  steel  reinforcing 
Adams,  who,  throughout  his  life,  sought  to  fulfill  his  parents' 
expectations.  His  parents'  directives  served  as  a  prophecy  for  his 
existence. 

Yet,  prophecies  can  exhibit  a  weird  tendency  to  unfold 
malignantly.  True,  Adams  did  achieve  the  presidency,  yet  the 
rancor  accompanying  his  rise  to  power  blotted  his  record  with  an 
irremovable  stain.  Jackson's  supporters  vowed  revenge,  believing 
that  Adams  and  Clay  had  conspired  in  the  shadows  to  politically 
murder  the  unsuspecting  general.  To  Jackson,  the  malfeasance 
issuing  from  the  perceived  corrupt  bargain  was  thick  and  foul.  To 
Adams,  his  appointment  of  Clay  stood  as  an  act  of  statesmanship 
that  placed  a  reservoir  of  talent  in  the  cabinet.  While  Adams 
strived  to  lead  the  nation  beyond  the  bitterness  of  the  election  of 
1824,  the  corrupt  bargain  allegation  continued  to  haunt  the  nation's 
political  landscape  with  the  power  of  a  nightmarish  hallucination 
that  ultimately  destroyed  Adams  and  maimed  Clay.  Armed  with 
political  bloody  daggers,  the  general's  supporters  raised  an  army  of 
grassroots  supporters  in  the  1828  presidential  election, 
transforming  the  wooded  frontier  of  the  nation  into  a  legion  against 
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Adams.  As  change  swept  Adams  from  power  and  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  final  act  of  the  corrupt  bargain's  inaugural  performance, 
history  and  popular  opinion  never  fully  left  the  theater,  preferring 
to  stare  into  the  footlights  long  after  Adams,  Clay,  and  Jackson  had 
faded  from  view.  In  many  ways,  history  still  listens  to  the  cries  of 
Jackson's  supporters  that  Adams  and  Clay  had  slain  the  will  of  the 
people  in  the  guise  of  the  corrupt  bargain.  Sadly,  this  perception 
lingers  even  after  truth  cleansed  the  hands  of  Adams  and  Clay  of 
any  trace  of  corruption.  For  all  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  corrupt 
bargain  allegation,  it,  in  the  end,  proved  nothing. 
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Finding  the  Saddle  Points  in  Simplified  Poker  Games 

Alissa  Carey  and  Marcus  Dillender 

Abstract 

Our  work  expands  on  a  simplified  version  of  a  poker  game  in 
which  only  one  person,  the  "professor,"  receives  a  card  from  a 
deck  of  four  Kings  and  four  Queens  with  the  professor  winning 
with  a  King  and  losing  with  a  Queen.  The  other  player,  the 
"student,"  either  calls  or  folds.  We  stipulate  new  rules  that  allow 
for  multiple  ranks,  each  player  to  receive  a  card,  general  antes  and 
bets,  and  multiple  rounds  of  betting.  With  our  new  rules,  we  find 
the  saddle  points,  which  allow  us  to  know  the  equilibrium 
strategies  and  the  payoffs. 

Introduction 

In  the  original  game  created  by  Reiley,  Urbancic,  and 
Walker1,  there  are  two  players,  the  professor  and  the  student.  The 
deck  consists  of  four  Kings  and  four  Queens  with  only  the 
professor  receiving  a  card  from  the  deck.  A  King  results  in  a  win 
for  the  professor,  while  a  Queen  results  in  a  loss.  Both  players 
begin  the  game  by  placing  an  ante  of  one  dollar  in  the  pot.  After 
looking  at  his  card,  the  professor  can  either  bet  an  additional  dollar 
or  he  can  fold.  If  the  professor  folds,  the  student  wins  the  pot,  but 
if  the  professor  bets,  the  student  will  then  have  the  option  of 
calling  the  bet  or  folding.  If  the  student  folds,  the  professor  wins 
the  pot.  However,  if  the  student  calls,  they  will  flip  the  card.  If  the 
card  is  a  King,  the  professor  wins,  and  if  it  is  a  Queen,  the  student 
wins. 

Reiley  et  al.  analyzed  this  game  by  first  creating  a  game 
tree  to  depict  all  possible  moves  that  each  player  could  make.  In 
the  tree  below,  the  K  and  Q  branches  represent  that  the  professor 
could  be  dealt  either  a  King  or  a  Queen,  the  Bet  and  Fold  branches 
represent  the  professor's  decision,  and  the  Call  and  Fold  branches 
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represent  a  decision  by  the  student.  The  numbers  at  the  end  are  the 
payoffs  for  each  scenario.  The  professor's  payoffs  are  listed  first, 
while  the  student's  are  listed  second. 


Call 


Bet 


[2,  -2] 


Fold 


[1.-1] 


Fold 


[-1,1] 


Bet 


Call  [-2, 2] 


Fold  [1,-1] 


Fold 


[-1.1] 


Figure  1 .  Game  Tree  of  Original  Game 


Reiley  et  al.  created  a  payoff  matrix  by  traversing  the  game 
tree.  To  do  this,  they  looked  at  all  of  the  possible  strategies  of  one 
player  and  found  the  expected  payoffs  when  the  other  player  used 
his  various  strategies.  For  example,  the  payoff  for  the  professor's 
strategy  [bet  with  a  King,  bet  with  a  Queen]  and  the  student's 
strategy  of  [call]  was  found  by  looking  at  the  outcomes  when  the 
players  use  these  strategies.  The  professor  receives  a  King  Vi  of 
the  time  and  a  Queen  lA  of  the  time.  Therefore,  the  professor  wins 
Vi  of  the  time  for  a  payoff  of  lA*2  =  1,  and  he  loses  lA  of  the  time 
for  a  payoff  of  14*-2=- 1 .  This  results  in  a  combined  payoff  of  0. 


'5 

GO 
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Student's  Strategies 


Call 

Fold 

BB 

0,0 

1,-1 

BF 

5r,5 

0,0 

FB 

-1.5.1.5 

0,0 

FF 

-1,1 

-1.1 

Figure  2.  Payoff  Matrix  of  Original  Game 


Here,  the  professor  has  four  possible  strategies:  BB,  BF, 
FB,  FF.  The  first  letter  represents  what  the  professor  does  with  a 
King,  while  the  second  letter  represents  what  he  will  do  with  a 
Queen.  For  example,  BB  stands  for  bet  with  a  King  and  bet  with  a 
Queen,  and  BF  stands  for  bet  with  a  King  and  fold  with  a  Queen. 
The  student  only  has  two  options;  he  can  either  call  or  fold.  Each 
of  the  strategies  has  a  payoff,  which  is  listed  in  the  matrix.  The 
first  entry  listed  is  the  professor's  payoff,  and  the  second  entry  is 
the  student's  payoff.  For  example,  if  the  professor  always  plays 
BF  and  the  student  always  calls,  the  professor  has  an  average 
payoff  of  0.5  per  game  and  the  student  has  an  average  payoff  of  - 
0.5  per  game. 

In  this  particular  game,  we  can  eliminate  the  last  two  rows 
of  the  matrix  because  they  are  dominated  strategies.  In  other 
words,  the  professor  will  never  play  these  strategies  because  the 
top  two  strategies  have  better  payoffs  for  him  regardless  of  what 
the  student  does.  In  looking  for  a  strategy  that  the  professor  and 
the  student  should  play,  we  should  first  look  for  saddle  points.  A 
saddle  point  is  any  entry  that  is  both  greater  than  or  equal  to  any 
entry  in  its  column  and  less  than  or  equal  to  any  entry  in  its  row. 
In  other  words,  a  saddle  point  is  the  "best"  row  and  "best"  column 
for  both  players.  If  a  saddle  point  is  found,  this  is  the  strategy  that 
both  players  will  play  to  maximize  their  outcomes."  However,  no 
saddle  point  exists  in  this  matrix,  as  there  is  no  entry  that  is  the 
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greatest  in  its  column  or  the  least  in  its  row.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
pure  strategy  that  either  of  the  players  will  play,  so  a  mixed 
strategy  must  be  used.  A  mixed  strategy  is  where  players  do  not 
default  to  one  strategy,  but  sometimes  make  one  choice  and 
sometimes  make  another.  Reiley  et  al.  found  that  in  this  particular 
case,  the  professor  will  have  a  greater  payoff  in  the  long  run 
because  the  he  is  the  only  player  holding  a  card  and  holds  more 
information  than  the  student. 

Game  1:  One  Player  Receives  a  Card 

Using  this  game  as  a  starting  point,  we  created  a  series  of 
games  that  expands  upon  this  simple  game.  The  first  of  this  series 
is  adding  a  rank  to  the  original  game,  creating  a  deck  of  four 
Kings,  four  Queens,  and  four  Jacks.  In  this  game,  the  professor 
wins  with  a  King,  ties  with  a  Queen,  and  loses  with  a  Jack.  We 
created  a  game  tree  and  payoff  matrix  for  this  game. 


Call 


Bet 

Fold 

Fold 

K 

[-1,1] 

Q 

Bet 

Call 

Fold 

Fold 

[-1.1] 

J 

Bet 

Call 

Fold 

Fold 

[-1.1] 

[2,-2] 
[1.-1] 


[0,0] 
[1.-1] 


[-2,  2] 
[1.-1] 
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Figure  3.  Game  Tree  of  KQJ  Game 

In  this  game,  the  probability  of  getting  a  King,  Queen,  or 
Jack  is  lA  for  each.  We  used  these  probabilities  and  the  game  tree 
from  Figure  3  to  calculate  the  payoff  matrix. 

Student's  Strategies 


09 

'S3 

H 


c 

s. 
c/a 

o 


Call 

Fold 

BBB 

0,0 

1,-1 

EBF 

3     3 

1  :i 
3'   3 

BFF 

0,0 

=L   1 

BFB 

3  *  3 

i  zL 

p-pp 

-1, 1 

-1,  1 

FFB 

-4     4 
3  •  3 

-i    l 

3  '  3 

FBB 

-1,  1 

1  -1 
3'    3 

FBF 

-2     2 
3  *  3 

zL  1 

3   '  3 

Figure  4.  Payoff  Matrix  of  KQJ  Game 

In  this  matrix,  we  can  again  eliminate  the  bottom  six  rows 
as  they  will  be  dominated  strategies.  When  we  do  so,  we  do  see  a 
saddle  point  for  when  the  professor  plays  BBF  and  the  student 
calls.  Here  the  professor  has  an  expected  payoff  of  lA  and  the 
student  has  an  expected  payoff  of -VS. 

Adding  n  Ranks 

Next  we  expand  on  this  game  to  involve  n  ranks  for  a  total 
of  4n  cards.  For  example,  n  =  4  would  be  a  game  with  Kings, 
Queens,  Jacks,  and  Tens.  In  this  game,  the  professor  wins  with  the 
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highest  card  and  loses  with  the  lowest  card,  while  all  other  cards 
result  in  a  tie. 


Bet 

Fold 

Fold 

[-1.1] 

Bet 

Call 

Fold 

Fold 

[-1.1] 

Bet 

Call 

Fold 

Fold 

[-1.1] 

[2,  -2] 

[1.-11 


[0.0] 
[1.1] 


[-2.  2] 

[1.-1] 


n-2 


Figure  5.  Game  Tree  with  n  Ranks 

The  figure  above  represents  the  game  with  n  ranks.  The 
top  branch  represents  the  highest  card  in  the  deck,  and  the  bottom 
branch  represents  the  lowest  card  in  the  deck.  There  will  be  n-2 
branches  between  them,  and  since  they  will  all  be  ties,  they  will  all 
have  identical  payoffs.  Here,  they  are  represented  with  one 
branch,  which  is  highlighted  in  red. 


GO 


CL 


Student's  Strategies 


Call 

Fold 

BBB 

0,0 

1,-1 

BBF 

n  '   n 

n-2     -w-i-2 
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Figure  6.  Payoff  Matrix  with  a?  Ranks 

The  payoff  matrix  for  this  game  is  shown  in  Figure  6, 
where  BBB  represents  the  professor  betting  with  the  highest  card, 
betting  with  any  of  the  middle  cards  that  are  tied,  and  betting  with 
the  lowest  card.  The  student  again  has  only  two  options  of  either 
calling  or  folding.  In  this  matrix,  the  dominated  strategies  have 
already  been  eliminated  since  there  will  not  be  any  saddle  points  in 
them.  There  is  a  saddle  point  at  BBF/Call  for  all     n>3. 

Theorem  1. 

For  a  one-round  game  with  two  players,  where  only  the  professor 
receives  a  card,  let  the  ante  and  the  bet  both  be  of  size  1 .  Let  n  be 
the  number  of  ranks,  with  the  deck  size  being  An.  Let  n  >  3.  For 
any  n  >  3,  the  best  strategy  for  the  professor  will  be  to  always  bet 
with  the  highest  card,  bet  with  all  the  ranks  that  tie,  and  fold  with 
the  lowest  card.  The  best  strategy  for  the  student  will  always  be  to 
call.  For  these  strategies,  the  expected  payoff  for  the  professor  will 
be  1/7?,  and  the  expected  payoff  for  the  student  will  be  -\ln. 

Proof. 

Refer  to  Figure  6.  For  any  n  >  0,  \ln  will  be  the  greatest  entry  in 
its  column,  and  for  any  n  >  3,  \ln  will  be  less  than  or  equal  to  any 
entry  in  its  row,  making  it  the  saddle  point. 

Game  2:  Each  Player  Receives  One  Card 

In  the  next  game,  each  player  receives  one  card  from  a  deck 
of  four  Kings  and  four  Queens,  with  the  highest  card  winning.  If 
both  players  have  the  same  card,  the  game  results  in  a  tie.  The 
professor  bets  first,  and  the  student  then  either  calls  or  folds. 
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CD 


GO 


Q- 


Student's  Strategies 


CC 

CF 

FC 

FF 

BE. 

0,  0  * 

0,  0  * 

1,-1 

1,-1 

BF 

0,0 

-1    1 

4   '  4 

i    -l 

4  '    4 

0,  0 

FB 

=L  1 

4   '  4 

~ji        3 

4   ?  4 

zL  L 
4   '  4 

0,  0 

FF 

-1.  1 

-1.  1 

-1,  1 

-1, 1 

Figure  7.  Payoff  Matrix  for  Each  Player  Receiving  One  Card  of 

Two  Ranks 


Figure  7  shows  the  payoff  matrix  for  this  game.  Since  the 
student  now  has  a  card,  he  has  more  options.  CC  represents  him 
calling  with  a  King  and  calling  with  a  Queen,  CF  represents  him 
calling  with  a  King  and  folding  with  a  Queen,  etc.  Here  there  are 
two  saddle  points.  The  best  strategy  for  the  professor  will  be  to 
play  BB,  and  the  student  will  be  indifferent  between  playing  either 
CC  or  CF.  The  expected  payoff  for  both  of  these  saddle  points  is 
zero  for  both  the  professor  and  the  student. 

Next,  we  examine  the  same  game  with  three,  four,  and  five 
ranks.  Figures  8,  9,  and  10  show  the  payoff  matrices  for  these 
games. 
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Student's  Strategies 


ccc 

CFF 

CFC 

CCF 

FCC 

FCF 

FFC 

FFF 

BBB 

0,0 

2     -2 
9  ?   9 

1  zi 

:±  1* 

9   ?  9 

7     -7 
9  '    9 

~>     —  2 

10     -10 
9   '     9 

1,-1 

BBF 

1    -1 

9  '    9 

rl  1 
9   '  9 

1    -1 

9'    9 

9   '  9 

1.     — j 
9  '    9 

1      -1 
3  '    3 

_'     —j 
9  '    9 

1  zi 

BFB 

-1    1 

3   '  3 

-1      1 
9   '  9 

-1      1 

9   7  9 

-1      1 
J      3 

1     -1 
9  '    9 

1      -1 
9  '    9 

1     -1 

3  '    3 

l    -l 

3  '    3 

BFF 

9   '  9 

-4     4 
9   '  9 

-1      1 
J      J 

-1      1 

-1      1 
9   '  9 

-2     2 
9   ?  9 

-2     2 
9  '  9 

-1      1 
3       _> 

FBB 

'"I         '-I 

9   '  9 

-1      1 

-1      1 

-7     7 

9   '  9 

-1      1 

-1      1 
9   '  9 

1     -1 
J      J 

1      -1 

3  '    3 

FBF 

—2     2 

3    '  3 

J      J 

9   '  9 

9   '  9 

-1      1 

-4     4 
9   7  9 

9   '  9 

-1      1 
-i      3 

FFB 

-10     10 
9    '    9 

-2     2 

9    7  9 

-1,1 

-7     7 
9   '  9 

—9     9 

-4     4 

9   '  9 

-1      1 

FFF 

-1.1 

-1.1 

-1,1 

-1.1 

-1.1 

-1.1 

-1,1 

-1,1 

Figure  8.  Payoff  Matrix  for  Each  Player  Receiving  One  Card  of 

Three  Ranks 


In  the  payoff  matrix  for  n  =  3,  we  found  that  there  are  two 
saddle  points.  The  student  plays  CCF,  and  the  professor  will  be 
indifferent  between  playing  either  BBB  or  BBF.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  see  that  the  professor  has  a  negative  payoff  of  -  /g.  The 
student  has  a  positive  payoff  because  the  professor  has  to  move 
first,  and  the  professor  folds  when  the  student  would  have  folded. 
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Student's  Strategies 


60 


o 


cccc 

CCCF 

CCFF 

CFFF 

BBBB 

0,0 

-l    i 

8   '  8 

0,0 

3     -3 

8  '    8 

BBBF 

1    -1 

8  '    8 

-1       1 
16  '  16 

-1    1 

8   '  8 

1       -1 
16'  16 

BBFF 

0.0 

-3     3 
8   '  8 

-1      1 
4    '  4 

-1      1 
4   '  4 

BFFF 

~8~'¥ 

-7      7 
16  '  16 

-1      1 
2   '  2 

-9      9 
16  '  16 

Figure  9.  Each  Player  Receives  One  of  Four  Ranks 

We  now  begin  simplifying  the  games  by  assuming  that 
once  the  professor  or  student  starts  folding  in  any  strategy,  they 
will  never  bet  or  call  with  a  weaker  hand  because  these  strategies 
would  be  dominated.  Since  there  is  no  saddle  point  in  the  payoff 
matrix  for  n  =  4  and  thus  no  pure  strategy  that  the  players  should 
always  use,  both  players  will  employ  mixed  strategies. 


Student's  Strategies 


on 


ccccc 

CCCCF 

CCCFF 

CCFFF 

CFFFF 

BBBBB 

0,0 

-3      3 
25  '  25 

—9        0 
25  '  25 

3      -3 
25  '  25 

12     -12 
25  '    25 

BBBBF 

3      -3 
25  '  25 

-1       1 

25  '  25 

-3      3 
25  '  25 

-1       1 
25  '  25 

1     -1 

5  '    5 

BBBFF 

n            n 

25  '  25 

-1       1 
25'  25 

-A      4 
25  '  25 

-1      1 
5   '  5 

-2      2 
25  '  25 

BBFFF 

-3      3 
25  '  25 

-1      1 
5   '  5 

-7      7 

25  '  25 

-9      9 
25  '  25 

-9      9 
25  '  25 

BFFFF 

-12     12 
25   '  25 

-13     13 
25   '  25 

-14     14 
25   '  25 

-3     3 
5   '  5 

-16     16 

25   '  25 

Figure  10.  Each  Player  Receives  One  of  Five  Ranks 
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The  payoff  matrix  with  five  ranks  also  shows  no  saddle 
point,  so  both  players  will  again  employ  mixed  strategies. 

Adding  n  Ranks 

As  with  our  first  game,  we  generalize  this  game  so  that  we 
can  determine  the  payoffs  and  strategies  for  n  ranks. 

Theorem  2. 

For  a  game  with  two  players  where  each  player  receives  one  card, 
let  the  ante  and  the  bet  both  be  of  size  1 .  Let  n  be  the  number  of 
ranks  in  the  deck,  with  a  deck  of  4a?  cards,  and  let  b  be  the  number 
of  times  the  professor  bets  and  c  be  the  number  of  times  the 
student  calls.  For  n  ranks, 

if  b  <  c,  the  payoff  for  the  professor  will  be 

2bn+bc-n2-2b2 


if  b  >  c,  the  payoff  for  the  professor  will  be 
2bn-3bc-n'±2e2 


Proof. 

We  examined  the  different  components  of  the  payoff  entries  to 
derive  the  formulas.  First,  we  add  what  the  professor  wins  from 
betting,  assuming  that  the  student  always  calls  and  that  professor 
always  wins.  For  each  additional  rank  that  the  professor  bets  on, 
he  gains  lln.  The  2  comes  from  the  pot  being  2  if  the  professor 
bets  and  the  student  calls,  and  1/n  represents  the  probability  that 
the  professor  will  have  any  particular  rank.  Thus,  we  add  Ibln  for 
what  the  professor  wins  from  betting. 
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Now,  we  must  take  into  account  that  the  professor  does  not  always 
bet  and  the  student  does  not  always  call.  First,  we  subtract  out 
what  the  professor  ties  on  and  what  he  loses  from  betting, 
assuming  that  the  student  always  calls.  The  pot  is  again  2,  and  Mrf 
is  the  chance  that  the  student  and  the  professor  each  have  a 
particular  rank.  As  the  professor  bets  with  lower  ranks,  the 
number  of  hands  that  he  loses  from  betting  rises.  A  rising  b 
indicates  that  the  professor  is  betting  with  lower  ranks.  For  each 
additional  increase  in  b,  the  professor  loses  (2b-\)  more  hands. 
This  is  represented  by 

h 

V'-2(£-  1) 

This  gives  us  the  following  for  what  the  professor  loses  from 
betting 

b 

4V-2(^-  1) 

Then,  we  subtract  what  the  student  saves  himself  by  folding.  The 
professor  bets  on  b  ranks.  The  student  folds  on  n-c  ranks.  The 
probability  that  the  student  and  the  professor  each  have  a  particular 
rank  is  again  \/n~.  Combining  this  gives  us  -b(n-c)/n  . 

Our  next  step  is  to  subtract  what  the  professor  loses  from  folding. 
He  folds  on  (n-b)  ranks,  and  the  probability  that  he  receives  any 
particular  rank  is  \ln,  which  gives  us  {n-b)ln. 

If  b  <  c,  we  are  done.  However,  if  b>c,  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
professor  could  fold  on  ranks  that  the  student  would  have  won 
while  using.  The  probability  that  the  student  and  the  professor 
each  have  a  particular  rank  is  again  \ln  .  There  are  c-b  ranks  that 
the  professor  folds  on  that  he  would  have  lost  while  using.  The 
student  has  a  total  of  c-b  ways  of  beating  the  professor.  In  other 
words,  by  folding,  the  professor  avoids  losing  b-c  hands  that  he 
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could  lose  in  b-c  ways.    Multiplying  these  gives  us  (c-by.    The 

2(c-b): 

total  for  what  the  professor  saves  himself  by  folding  is     «: 

Combining  all  of  the  pieces  yields  the  following  formulas. 

if  b  <  c,  the  payoff  for  the  professor  will  be 
b 

2b    .     2    X"'  -0(fr  _  I")  _  *(»-■?)  _  2L± 

if  b  >  c,  the  payoff  for  the  professor  will  be 

b 

(c-b)' 


^+^V-2(*-l)-^-^  + 


Jt— 1 

We  used  the  fact  that  sigma  notation  can  be  simplified  into 
n(n+l)/2  and  found  a  common  denominator  to  get  the  formulas 
shown  in  the  theorem. 


Game  3:  Generalizing  Ante  and  Bet 

Now  we  generalize  the  ante  and  the  bet  for  the  game  in 
which  both  players  receive  one  of  two  cards.  The  same  rules 
apply.  The  deck  consists  of  four  Kings  and  four  Queens.  The 
player  with  the  highest  card  wins,  and  the  players  tie  if  they  have 
the  same  card.  The  professor  bets  first,  and  then  the  student  either 
calls  or  folds.  The  payoff  matrix  that  follows  is  for  an  ante  a  and  a 
bet  6. 
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Student's  Strategies 


«3 
<L> 

S 


o 

r/j 
r/j 

r-+- 

o 

S-H 


CC 

CF 

FC 

FF 

BB 

0,  0 

3a+b     —3a—b 
4     '       4 

a,  -a 

BF 

— ai-b      a-b 
4     '     4 

— a     <i 

4   '  4 

b     -b 
4  '   4 

0,0 

FB 

— 3i2— b     3a+^ 

-2a-b     2a+-b 

—a     a 

4   '  4 

0,  0 

4      '      4 

4      '      4 

FF 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

Figure  1 1 .  General  Ante  and  Bet 

Theorem  3. 

For  any  positive  a  and  b  in  game  3,  the  following  describes  the 

saddle  points: 

If  b  =  a,  BB/CC  and  BB/CF  are  the  saddle  points. 

If  b  =  2a,  BB/CF  and  BF/CF  are  the  saddle  points. 

If  a  <  b  <  2a,  BB/CF  is  the  saddle  point. 

If  b  >  2a,  BF/CF  is  the  saddle  point. 

If  b  <  a,  no  saddle  point  exists  and  players  will  employ  mixed 

strategies. 


Proof. 

As  with  the  other  games,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  matrix 

that  any  strategy  that  has  a  player  folding  with  a  king  will  be 

dominated.    That  leaves  us  with  CC  and  CF  as  the  only  possible 

strategies  for  the  students  and  BB  and  BF  as  the  only  possible 

strategies  for  the  professor.    Plugging  b  =  a  and  b  =  2a  into  the 

matrix  allows  us  to  see  the  saddle  points  for  those  values.  To  show 

the  other  saddle  points,  we  look  at  their  particular  entries  in  the 

payoff  matrix  and  show  what  requirements  must  be  satisfied  for 

them  to  be  saddle  points.     For  BB/CF,  we  have  the  following 

inequality: 

(a-b)       a       ,  .  ,     . 
0  > >  -  — ,  which  simplifies  to 
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0  >  (a  -  b)  >  -a 

-a>-b>  -2a 

a<b<2a 

When  this  condition  is  met,  BB/CF  is  a  saddle  point.  We  find  a 

similar  inequality  for  BF/CF. 

(-a  +  b)         a      (a-b) 

>  -  —  > ,  which  simplifies  to 

4  4  4 

b>2a 

When  we  apply  this  method  to  every  entry  in  the  matrix,  we  see 

that  b  <  a  is  never  accounted  for,  meaning  that  players  will  use 

mixed  strategies  if  this  is  the  case. 

Two  Rounds  of  Betting 

Next,  we  include  a  second  round  of  betting  by  the  student. 
We  still  have  an  ante  of  a  and  a  bet  of  b,  but  now  we  also  have  a 
raise  of  r  dollars.  After  the  professor  bets,  the  student  can  raise  by 
r.  The  professor  must  then  call  the  student's  raise.  The  full  matrix 
is  shown  in  Figure  12  below. 

Student's  Strategies 


CC 

CF 

FC 

FF 

KR 

r>: 

FF 

CR 

BB 

0,0 

a—b     b—a 

4     '     4 

3oi-b     -3a-b 
4      '       4 

a,  -a 

0,  0 

T'  J 

a—b~r     i3-K>+r 
4       '       4 

4~-  T 

BF 

-a-t-b      a-b 
4      '     4 

-a     a 

4    '  4 

4'  ~4~ 

0,0 

4 

a—b— r 

4 

b-a      a-b 

4     '      4 

4    '  4 

-£+£**     o-fr-r 

4        '       4 

FB 

-3a-b      3a+b 
4       '      4 

— 2c— b     2a+b 
4       '      4 

—a     a 

4    '  4 

0,0 

4 

3,2 +£+4 
4 

-3a-b-r     3a-t-i>+4 
4        '        4 

-C--&-T     2a-w-i-r 

-3a-4     3a*4 

4        '        4 

4                 4 

FF 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

-a,  a 

Figure  12.  Two  Rounds  of  Betting  with  General  Ante,  Bet,  and 

Raise 


Theorem  4. 

In  this  game  with  two  rounds  of  betting,  the  following  describes 

the  saddle  points  for  all  positive  a,  b,  and  r. 

If  b  +  r  <  2a,  BB/RF  is  the  saddle  point. 
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If  b  +  r  >  2a,  BF/RF  and  BF/CF  are  the  saddle  points. 
If  b  +  r  =  2a,  BB/RF  and  BF/RF  are  the  saddle  points. 

Proof. 

After  eliminating  the  strategies  that  are  clearly  dominated,  we  have 

the  following  matrix: 
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GO 

'— 

O 

cc 

■£> 

-t— 

o 

— 


CC 

CF 

KR 

KF 

BB 

o,  o 

q— b     b—<2 
"4"'  T~ 

0,0 

a—b^r     a-t-bt? 

4      '       4 

BF 

— a-tb      <2—b 
4      '      4 

—a     a 
4   '  4 

4       '      4 

—(2        i2 

4   ?  4 

Figure  13.  Simplified  Matrix 


We  use  a  strategy  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  proof.  With  b  +  r 
=  2a,  we  can  substitute  into  the  matrix  and  see  that  BB/RF  and 
BF/RF  are  the  saddle  points.  For  BB/RF  to  be  the  saddle  point,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

a       (a  —  b  —  r)       (a  —  b) 

"  4  ~  4  ~A~ 

-2a  <-b-r<-b 

b<  b  +  r  <  2a 

b  +  r  >  2a 

and 

4 
if  a  <b  +  r 
These  are  the  required  values  so  that  this  entry  is  the  greatest  in  its 
column  and  the  least  in  its  row.  Using  the  same  process  for  BF/RF 
and  BF/CF  yields  b  +  r>2a. 
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Conclusion 

We  took  the  original  game  by  Reiley  et  al.  and  added 
several  new  twists  to  it.  In  the  original  game,  the  professor  had  the 
advantage  over  the  student.  Adding  more  cards  to  this  game 
changed  the  strategy  so  that  the  professor  would  always  bet,  but 
the  professor  still  had  the  advantage.  We  eliminated  the  professor's 
advantage  by  giving  the  student  a  card  as  well.  By  giving  the 
student  a  card,  we  eliminated  the  asymmetric  information  that 
caused  the  professor  to  have  the  advantage.  As  we  added  more 
cards  to  this  game,  the  student  began  to  have  the  advantage.  This 
is  because  the  student  did  not  have  to  make  the  first  move.  With 
more  cards  in  the  game  with  both  players  receiving  cards,  the 
professor  folds  on  cards  on  which  the  student  would  have  folded. 
We  also  generalized  the  ante  and  the  bet  and  found  that  the 
players"  strategies  would  vary  depending  on  these  inputs.  We 
found  the  same  to  be  true  when  we  added  a  second  round  of 
betting  that  allowed  the  professor  to  raise. 

With  all  of  our  games,  the  players  only  receive  one  card 
each.  Future  research  could  examine  what  would  happen  if  players 
receive  more  than  one  card  or  if  a  community  card  is  used.  Future 
work  could  also  explore  what  would  happen  if  more  than  two 
players  participate  in  the  games.  Our  research  only  focused  on 
finding  saddle  points.  A  logical  next  step  would  be  to  examine  the 
games  that  did  not  have  saddle  points  and  find  the  mixed  strategies 
that  the  players  would  use. 
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Entropy  and  the  Postmodern  Text 

Seth  Swanner 

Differences  in  the  aims  and  vocabularies  of  the  distinct 
discourses  of  quantitative  science  and  qualitative  literary  theory 
would  suggest  that  such  different  disciplines  are  hopelessly 
incommensurable,  that  these  enquiries  are  too  dissimilar  to  support 
any  dialogue  between  the  two.  After  all,  for  a  given  study  to 
provide  useful  commentary  for  another  study,  they  must  share  at 
least  enough  discursive  assumptions  to  enable  some 
communication  between  the  two;  otherwise,  each  discourse 
persists  in  its  own  lexical  bubble,  confined  by  the  limitations  of  its 
unique  methodologies  and  terminologies.  For  example,  one  would 
not  expect  the  data  obtained  from  a  given  culture  of  yeast  to  say 
very  much  about  the  way  in  which  Othello  is  interpreted  as  a 
Marxist  text.  The  methodological  foci  are  too  different.  However, 
the  quantitative  data  from  such  scientific  fields  may  often  reflect 
qualitative  concepts,  and,  given  the  qualitative  nature  of 
philosophy  or  literary  theory,  one  can  expect  interdisciplinary 
communication.  The  conceptualization  of  quantitative  data  that 
enables  this  communication  is  called  by  Stephen  Kellert 
"metaphorical  extension"  (Kellert  216).  Though  this  transportation 
of  ideas  across  academic  universes  has  encountered  fierce  criticism 
(if  one  valued  his  or  her  data  as  a  quantum  physicist,  he  or  she 
might  not  want  metaphysical  philosophers  to  explode  such  data 
into  a  haphazard  generalization  about  the  nature  of  the  world),  the 
social  usefulness  of  quantitative  disciplines  relies  on  metaphorical 
extension.  Why  be  a  physicist  if  physics  says  nothing  about  human 
affairs?  One  especially  useful  metaphorical  comparison  has  been 
the  comparison  between  postmodern  literary  theory  and  the 
concept  of  quantum  physics  known  as  chaos  theory.  Spearheaded 
by  Katherine  Hayles  in  her  book  Chaos  Bound,  this  comparison 
suggests  much  about  the  nature  of  the  unstable  text  by  referring  to 
the  unstable  reality  revealed  in  chaos  theory.  This  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  few  of  the  scientific  landmarks  that  led  to  the 
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advent  of  chaos  theory  while  noting  their  relevance  to  postmodern 
literary  theory. 

The  traditional  definition  of  the  text  is  one  of  stability  and 
absoluteness;  its  meaning  is  cast,  cooled,  and  hardened  in  the 
author's  words;  each  syllable  is  directed  with  a  specific,  conscious 
flourish  of  authorial  intent;  this  intent  is  unequivocal,  changeless 
(by  the  virtue  of  an  unchanging  alphabet),  and  the  job  of  the  reader 
is  to  provide  an  interpretation  of  the  text  that  most  closely 
resembles  the  intent  behind  the  words.  There  is  one  text.  It  is 
gospel.  It  is  as  firm  a  text  as  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
And  here,  with  the  analogy  of  the  literary  text  as  physical  law,  we 
may  begin  to  deconstruct  the  stability  of  the  text.  To  fully  develop 
the  comparison  between  postmodern  criticism  and  chaos  theory, 
one  must  take  full  account  of  the  history  of  chaos.  In  the  1800s,  the 
observation  was  made  that,  in  any  closed  system  in  which  heat 
energy  (useful  for  work  and  essential  for  biological  functions)  is 
transferred  from  one  form  to  another,  some  of  that  heat  is  degraded 
into  a  form  of  energy  unable  to  perform  any  work  or  support  any 
life.  The  experimenter  Rudolf  Clausius  called  this  useless  energy 
entropy,  from  the  Greek  word  trepein,  meaning  to  turn  or 
transform  (Hayles  38).  In  any  closed  system  (such  as  the  universe) 
with  every  heat  exchange,  useful  heat  is  transformed  into  useless 
entropy,  meaning  that  "there  will  eventually  come  a  time  when  no 
heat  reservoir  exists  anywhere  in  the  universe.  At  this  point  the 
universe  experiences  'heat  death,'  a  final  state  of  equilibrium  in 
which  the  temperature  stabilizes  near  absolute  zero  (about  -273°C) 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  heat  differential  to  do  work  or  sustain 
life"  (Hayles  39).  This  inevitable  tendency  towards  entropy  was 
later  translated  into  the  controversial  Second  Law  of 
Thermodynamics  by  the  thermodynamicist  Lord  Kelvin.  He  states, 
"any  restoration  of  mechanical  energy,  without  more  than  an 
equivalent  of  dissipation,  is  impossible"  (Kelvin  514).  For  a  time, 
given  the  seemingly  infinite  duplicability  of  data  supporting  the 
second  law,  the  law  was  considered  absolute,  unwavering. 
However,  in  1854,  James  Clerk  Maxwell  recognized  a  very 
specific,  though  valid,   interpretation   of  the   Second   Law  that 
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violated  its  nature  as  a  physical  law.  He  noticed  that,  while  the 
restoration  of  useful,  mechanical  (heat)  energy  is  tragically,  utterly 
unlikely,  a  body  of  entropic,  faster  moving  particles  could  group, 
thus  creating  a  heat  differential  useful  for  work.  This  lies  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Second  Law,  and  although  "calculations  show 
that  it  is  quite  unlikely  to  happen  once  during  the  time  the  universe 
has  been  in  existence[...]  this  tiny  margin  of  improbability  keeps 
the  second  law  from  having  the  force  of  absolute  truth"  (Hayles 
40).  Thus,  Maxwell  is  able  to  suggest  that  the  universe  is  not 
composed  of  a  strict  set  of  laws  written  onto  the  very  ether  of  all 
things;  rather,  these  laws  are  merely  abstractions  from  probable 
events.  Law  ceases  to  be  law;  it  is  rendered  flimsier.  Notice  that, 
while  the  destabilization  of  such  a  stable  text  would  suggest  that 
the  world  has  no  ordered  set  of  rules,  Maxwell's  destabilization  of 
that  particular  law  suggests  that  chaos  (indeterminacy,  entropy) 
can  generate  order  (determinacy,  manageable  heat).  This 
conception  of  indeterminacy  as  the  locus  of  determinacy  is 
essential  to  chaos  theory  as  well  as  a  functional  interpretation  of 
postmodern  literary  theory  and  will  be  more  fully  explored  later. 

Remarking  upon  Maxwell's  improbable  pocket  of  usable 
entropy,  Catherine  Hayles  notes,  "Later  it  was  recognized  as  a 
philosophical  landmark,  because  it  supported  the  view  that 
thermodynamic  laws  are  statistical  generalizations  rather  than  laws 
in  an  absolute  sense.  According  to  this  interpretation  of  the  second 
law,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  molecules  in  a  room  from 
clustering  in  one  corner"  (Hayles  40  emphasis  mine).  Here,  Hayles 
makes  an  important  distinction  when  she  refers  to  Maxwell's 
challenge  as  an  "interpretation."  The  impression  the  reader  may 
draw  from  this  is  a  radical  one.  Where  the  traditional 
thermodynamicist  would  see  as  absolute  truth  from  reproducible 
data,  Maxwell  saw  a  probable  system  of  events  that,  given  a 
particular  context,  is  subject  to  redefinition  by  a  chance 
reconfiguration  of  molecules.  Hayles 's  identification  of  this  view 
as  an  interpretation  has  a  number  of  important  implications.  First, 
by  putting  Maxwell's  challenge  in  the  language  of  literary 
criticism,  she  identifies  it  as  secondary  literature,  a  commentary  on 
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the  primary  text  of  the  law.  She  does  not  say  that  Maxwell,  in  his 
qualification  of  the  law,  has  amended  the  law  in  any  way  (indeed, 
his  contribution  had  little  impact  on  the  way  in  which  the  law  is 
regarded).  Maxwell  does,  however,  complicate  the  text,  offering  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  law,  one  that  defines  the  term 
impossible  as  highly,  utterly  improbable.  But,  as  discussed,  the 
intimations  of  this  rather  trivial  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  has  immense  consequences,  undermining  the  nature  of  law 
itself  as  an  absolutely  stable  text  as  well  as  the  ability  of  an 
absolutely  "stable"  language  to  adequately  represent  reality. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  single  word  in  the  English  vocabulary 
that  includes  all  of  the  subtle  observations  and  contingencies  of 
Maxwell's  argument,  so  Kelvin  settles  on  the  word  impossible  in 
"any  restoration  of  mechanical  energy  [...]  is  impossible,"  while 
this  very  inclusion  made  the  law  inadequate  (Kelvin  514).  In  a 
sense,  the  law  is  invalidated  by  the  text  that  must  define  it.  For 
deconstructionists,  this  is  a  very  important  idea.  In  his  work  Of 
Grammatology,  Derrida  addresses  the  incapability  of  a  signifier  to 
represent  the  quavering  realm  of  raw  thought  as  well  as  the  reality 
that  inspired  such  thought.  He  states,  "All  signifiers,  and  first  and 
foremost  the  written  signifier,  are  derivative  with  regard  to  what 
would  wed  the  voice  [or  a  written  text]  indissolubly  to  the  mind  or 
to  the  thought  of  the  signified  sense  [the  raw  thought  produced 
when  the  subject,  or  signified,  is  encountered],  indeed  to  the  thing 
itself  [...]  The  written  signifier  is  always  technical  and 
representative.  It  has  no  constitutive  meaning"  (Derrida  11). 
According  to  Derrida,  as  long  as  the  observed  "laws"  on  which  our 
sciences,  societies,  or  criticisms  are  translated  by  the  mind  into  an 
intelligible  text  and  thus  recorded  (and  they  must  be),  they  will  be 
inadequate.  This  study  of  Maxwell  and  his  "interpretation"  of  the 
second  law's  impossible  is  an  early  demonstration  of  this  concept 
of  language's  faultiness.  Indeed,  if  the  inaccuracy  of  language 
extends  even  to  our  most  "indisputable"  texts,  then  what  else  is 
uncertain?  What  else  that  seems  stable,  determinate,  and 
predictable  is  an  inaccurate  generalization  from  random  clots  of 
terrible  entropy — creatio  ex  nihilol  Judicial  laws?  The  self?  All  of 
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physics?  Though  there  has  been  extensive  discourse  concerning  all 
of  these,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  latter,  as  it  is  the  subject  of 
chaos  theory  (which  owes  some  of  its  success  to  men  like 
Maxwell)  and  as  it  corresponds  to  postmodern  literary  theory. 

How,  then,  is  a  single  text,  even  one  as  sturdy  as  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  open  to  any  number  of  interpretations? 
Consider  a  pool  of  water.  To  the  naked  human  eye,  the  water 
behaves  with  predictable  mannerisms.  If  the  wind  blows  at  it,  or  if 
a  toe  pierces  it,  the  pool  wavers  in  an  uninteresting  way.  However, 
at  the  molecular  level,  the  tiny  particles  of  water  periodically  move 
in  unpredictable  ways,  shuffling  this  way  and  that  without  apparent 
cause.  One  would  think  that  any  net  fluctuation  within  the  pool 
would  cause  it  to  churn  uncontrollably  and  engulf  any  passers-by, 
but,  thankfully,  most  of  the  aberrant  movement  of  a  given  particle 
is  canceled  by  the  opposing  aberrant  movement  of  another  particle, 
so  the  pool  stays  relatively  calm.  However,  sometimes  the 
molecular  chaos  of  a  particular  water  molecule  goes  unanswered. 
Additionally,  since  water  is  an  especially  cohesive  fluid,  the 
anomalous  gestures  of  this  molecule  affect  the  movement  of 
adjacent  molecules  until  a  macroscopic  (able  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye)  turbulence  chops  through  the  pool,  inexplicable  to 
standard  mathematical  procedure.  This  phenomenon  of  small 
variations  in  a  system  enacting  significant  consequence  is  known 
as  the  Butterfly  Effect.  To  explain  such  turbulence  in  a  reliable 
manner,  the  physicist  Kenneth  Wilson  employed  a  method  called 
renormalization  to  predict  this  kind  of  motion  (Hayles  155).  Hayles 
characterizes  renormalization  in  the  following  manner:  "[W]e  tend 
to  think  of  a  golf  ball  as  a  smooth  sphere.  But  to  a  mosquito  it 
would  appear  as  a  pocked  irregular  surface,  and  to  a  bacterium  as 
the  Wilson  Alps.  Renormalization  implied  that  the  choice  of  ruler 
used  to  measure  physical  properties  affected  the  answer"  (155). 
Recall  our  initial  observation  of  the  pool.  It  was  placid  and 
determinate.  It  was  not  until  the  scope  of  our  enquiry  extended  to 
the  molecular  level  did  we  notice  the  indeterminacy  of  the  system. 
What  Wilson's  renormalization  suggests  is  that  the  pool  is  both 
determinate  and  indeterminate,  depending  on  which  scientific  eye 
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we  might  wish  to  use.  Using  this  system  of  water  as  an  analogue 
for  a  text,  one  might  posit  that  an  accurate  truth  in  a  text  is  not 
singularly  located.  The  final  meaning,  the  answer,  of  a  body  of 
work,  by  the  slipperiness  and  multiplicity  of  truth  as  demonstrated 
in  the  pool  example,  has  no  one  single  locus.  However,  this 
observation  does  little  more  than  reinforce  already  popular  ideas 
about  literary  interpretation.  No  sensible  critic  would  deny  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  read  a  text.  The  reader  has  many 
interpretive  tools  at  his  or  her  disposal — from  feminism  to 
Marxism.  But  the  traditional  reading  of  a  text,  despite  the  varied 
nature  of  interpretive  perspectives  that  provide  "legitimate"  access 
into  a  text,  still  has  a  strong  tendency  to  believe  that  it  is  authorial 
intent  that  determines  whether  or  not  a  particular  reading  can  be 
considered  scholastically  viable.  It  is  this  authorial  intent  that  the 
deeper  issues  concerning  Wilson's  water  example  challenges. 

Returning  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  Butterfly  Effect  in  the 
pool,  it  is  the  smaller,  molecular  fluctuations  in  the  system  that 
causes  the  subsequent  growth  of  chaos  to  the  macroscopic  level. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  turbulence  here  is  the  presentation  of  a 
larger  unpredictability  from  a  smaller  one.  Let  us  say  that  we  have 
shrunken  ourselves  to  the  molecular  level  and  heightened  our  sense 
perception  so  that  it  can  track  the  rapid,  tremulous  motion  of  that 
tiny  universe.  Now  let  us  say  that  on  top  of  our  pool,  bobbing 
merrily,  are  three  inflatable  rafts — one  green,  one  blue,  and  one 
shaped  like  a  duck.  Suppose  that  we,  tiny  as  we  are,  imagine  the 
duck  raft  as  a  malevolent  god,  looming  large  and  yellow  to  one  day 
destroy  us.  Perhaps  we  wish  to  be  the  author  of  a  great  turbulent 
catastrophe  in  the  pool,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  capsizes  the  duck 
raft,  and  we  rise  to  the  transcendent  surface,  triumphant  over  our 
most  terrifying  adversary.  To  construct  said  aquatic  apocalypse,  we 
have  jostled  one  particular  particle  in  a  chaotic  manner  that  would 
not  simply  be  parried  by  a  corresponding  chaotic  motion  in  another 
particle.  So,  the  chaos  spreads,  affecting  a  larger  and  larger  area 
until  it  manifests  in  a  macroscopic  turbulence  on  the  surface.  But 
unfortunately,  it  was  only  the  green  raft  that  was  upset,  and  it 
didn't  even  capsize.  Should  we,  as  the  authors  of  the  destruction, 
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be  upset  that  our  catastrophe  was  not  a  bit  more  precise,  striking 
only  the  duck  raft?  The  answer  is  no.  In  the  case  of  the  Butterfly 
Effect,  once  the  initial  chaos  is  applied,  it  is  magnified  as  it 
spreads,  and  the  system  grows  less  predictable  and  more  chaotic 
right  up  unto  the  final  turbulence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  not  even 
the  most  advanced  meteorology  can  accurately  predict  weather  one 
month  away.  Insignificant  chaotic  fluctuations  of  the  atmospheric 
molecules  tiptoe  surreptitiously  past  any  computer,  while  their 
effect  may  very  well  turn  what  would  have  been  a  pleasant  evening 
into  a  blizzard.  So,  forecasts  stretching  beyond  a  week  are  very 
subject  to  chaotic  interjection,  as  a  prediction  now  could  not 
account  for  all  of  the  entropic  flapping  of  wings  that  could  later 
send  a  disastrous  thrill  through  the  air  (Gleick  20-1).  Thus,  we 
would  have  little  or  no  reason  to  predict  that  it  would  be  the  ducky 
raft  that  would  be  most  grievously  struck.  In  the  textual  realm  as 
well  as  that  of  the  meteorological,  it  seems  foolish  for  one  to 
predict  or  to  wish  a  particular  interpretation  for  a  text  one  has 
authored,  for,  as  in  the  pool,  there  are  chaotic  (subconscious, 
cultural,  etc.)  forces  acting  upon  the  text  while  it  is  being 
produced.  We,  as  Lilliputian  water-dwellers,  should  have  known 
not  to  hope  overmuch  for  the  duck-raft  interpretation  when  we 
penned  our  disaster. 

Furthermore,  if  we  were  shown  only  the  turbulent  batch  of 
water  and  told  to  interpolate  from  that  churn  the  individual  particle 
that  affected  the  initial  chaos,  we  would,  of  course,  find  it 
impossible.  Just  so,  the  reader  of  a  finished  work  cannot  accurately 
determine  authorial  intended  meaning  from  the  finished  product. 
Such  an  endeavor  would  be  both  impossible  and  irrelevant,  as 
chaotic,  indeterminate  processes  also  have  a  hand  in  authorship 
and,  therefore,  in  meaning.  Roland  Barthes,  in  the  famous  essay 
"The  Death  of  Author"  remarks,  concerning  the  dissipating  role  of 
the  author  in  determining  meaning,  "The  Author,  when  believed  in, 
is  always  conceived  of  as  the  past  of  his  own  book:  book  and 
author  stand  automatically  on  a  single  line  divided  into  a  before 
and  an  after.  The  Author  is  thought  to  nourish  the  book,  which  is 
to  say  that  he  exists  before  it,  thinks,  suffers,  lives  for  it,  is  in  the 
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same  relation  of  antecedence  to  his  work  as  a  father  to  his  child" 
(Barthes  145).  Barthes  identifies  the  traditional  conception  of 
Author  as  absolute  source  of  interpretive  nourishment  for  the  text. 
But,  as  in  the  example  above,  he  notices  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  reader  to  ever  communicate  with  greater  meaning  through  the 
interpolation  of  authorial  intent.  He  says  starkly,  "[Wjriting  is  the 
destruction  of  every  voice,  of  every  point  of  origin  [...]  [T]he 
modern  scriptor  is  born  simultaneously  with  the  text,  is  in  no  way 
equipped  with  a  being  preceding  or  exceeding  the  writing,  is  not 
the  subject  with  the  book  as  predicate;  there  is  no  other  time  than 
that  of  the  enunciation  and  every  text  is  eternally  written  here  and 
now''''  (142-145).  Here,  with  his  discussion  of  authorial  temporality, 
Barthes  recognizes  the  futility  of  identifying  some  precedent 
author  as  the  locus  of  meaning.  This  point  is  especially  poignant 
concerning  ancient  works.  For  these  texts,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  sympathize  with  the  intent  of  the  author,  as,  often  enough,  more 
than  a  millennium  separates  the  reader  from  the  writer.  As  in  the 
example  of  the  predicted  duck-raft-interpretation,  it  would  have 
been  foolish  for  the  classical  author  to  predict  that  his  or  her  text 
would  mean  the  same  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Likewise,  as  in 
the  turbulence-interpolation  example,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
readers  to  suppose  that  such  a  text  means  the  same  now  as  it  did 
then.  It  is,  as  Barthes  says,  the  "here  and  now"  (145). 

How  comes  a  text  by  the  fluctuations  that  result  in  such 
swings  of  manifold  interpretation?  What  is  the  nature  of  these 
fluctuations  in  the  text,  and  have  they  constructive  or  destructive 
powers  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  overall  stability  of  the 
text  itself?  Surprisingly  enough,  such  erratic  intrusions  into  a  text 
are  an  essential,  constructive  part  of  the  message  as  a  whole; 
indeed,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  text.  Otherwise,  no  novel 
information  can  be  transmitted.  To  understand  this,  an  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  information  must  be  consulted.  In  1948, 
communication  engineer  Claude  Shannon  at  Bell  Laboratories 
decided  to  construct  a  mathematical  basis  for  informational 
transaction.  While  he  was  working,  he  chose  to  use  the  term 
entropy  (from  the  discussion  of  Kelvin's  thermodynamics  above) 
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for  information.  This  decision  is  unclear,  though  one  rumor  notes 
that  a  colleague  suggested  the  term  jokingly  because  all  of  the 
ambiguous  discursive  baggage  that  the  word  entropy  hauls  around 
would  frighten  detractors  away  from  arguing  with  Shannon's 
radical  calculations  (Hayles  49).  Then  (assuming  that  Shannon's 
decision  to  use  the  word  was  nothing  more  than  coincidence), 
Shannon  stumbled  on  something  remarkable.  The  thermodynamic 
equation  for  entropy  and  Shannon's  equation  for  information 
actually  had  a  surprising  number  of  similarities!  This  was  the  first 
time  that  information — thought  generally  as  a  constructive, 
positive  force — was  equated  with  entropy — widely  regarded  as 
destructive  and  chaotic  (Hayles  49).  Catherine  Hayles  attempts  to 
rationalize  this  strange  theory,  stating, 

"The  proposition  implies  that  too  much  information, 

piling  up  at  too  fast  a  rate,  can  lead  to  increasing  disorder 

rather  than  order.  For  postmodern  society  the  compelling 

fable  is  not  Maxwell's  Demon  but  My  Brother's  Keeper 

(1954)   about   two  reclusive   brothers   who   were   finally 

buried  under    copies    of    the    New     York    Times    they 

compulsively  saved.  What  we  fear  most  immediately  is  not 

that  the  universe  will  run  down,  but  that  the  information 

will  pile  up  until  it  overwhelms  our  ability  to  understand 

it."(49) 

Shannon  expanded  his  enquiry  to  consider  what  inherent  feature  of 

a  message  or  text  confers  to  it  a  chaotic  nature  and  how  this  chaos 

is  experienced  as  something  as  comprehensible  and  orderly  as  a 

text.  Shannon  arrives  at  a  discussion  of  noise.  Hayles  summarizes 

Shannon's  argument  thus:  "Noise  can  be  anything  that  interferes 

with  the  reception  of  the  message  the  sender  sent — misprints  in  a 

book,  lines  in  a  TV  image,  static  on  a  radio,  coding  errors  in  a 

telegram,  mispronunciations  in  speech.  Noise  is  measured  in  the 

same    units    as    information;    indeed,    it    is    information,    but 

information  not  intended  by  the  sender"  (55-6).  For  Shannon,  the 

intrusion  of  noise  into  a  given  text  is  destructive  and  undesirable, 

but  Warren  Weaver,  the  first  of  Shannon's  critics,  points  out  that 

noise  can  transmit  information  as  well,  as  it  is  the  novel,  uncertain 
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portion  of  the  text  whose  meaning  is  unknown  or  equivocal 
(Weaver  19).  Thus,  what  one  might  think  of  as  the  "usefur  or 
"intelligible"  portion  of  a  message  is  only  that  which  is  most 
certain— that  which  is  predictable.  With  this  view,  the  ideally 
intelligible  message  is  the  message  that  is  certain,  predictable,  in 
the  ear  of  the  audience  already.  This,  however,  is  not  useful.  It  is 
only  the  reiteration  of  known  information.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
message  that  is  completely  noisy,  completely  novel,  and 
completely  interpretive  is  not  useful  either.  It  is  barbaric  gibberish, 
unintelligible  to  the  audience.  So,  true,  useful  information  lies  in 
the  halfway  mark  between  noise  and  predictable  message, 
probability  and  improbability,  certainty  and  uncertainty,  and,  if 
you  will,  order  and  entropy  (Hayles  53).  The  plot  resembles  the 
following  curve: 


0       .1        .2        .3        .4        .5       .6        .7 


Fig.  1.  Shannon's  information/probability  curve  (Shannon  50). 


In  the  graph  above,  the  x  axis  identifies  the  degree  of  certainty  in  a 
given  message  (0  being  utterly  certain  and  1 .0  being  utterly  novel, 
noisy,  and  chaotic),  and  the  y  axis  identifies  the  amount  of  useful 
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information  in  a  message  as  it  is  located  on  the  certainty  scale  (0 
being  completely  useless  and  1.0  being  the  maximum  value  of 
usefulness).  Notice  that  at  0.5,  the  exact  center  of  the  certainty 
scale,  the  message  relays  the  maximum  amount  of  information. 
Therefore,  a  given  text  operates  best  if  it  is  predictable  and 
coherent  enough  to  be  understood  and  noisy  enough  to  provide 
new  information  (Hayles  53).  Roland  Barthes,  in  his  work  S/Z, 
states,  "In  relation  to  an  ideally  pure  message  (as  in  mathematics), 
the  division  of  reception  constitutes  a  'noise,'  it  makes 
communication  obscure,  fallacious,  hazardous:  uncertain.  Yet  this 
noise,  this  uncertainty  are  emitted  by  the  discourse  with  a  view 
toward  communication:  they  are  given  to  the  reader  so  that  he  may 
feed  on  them:  what  the  reader  reads  is  a  countercommunication" 
(Barthes  145).  Here,  Barthes  acknowledges  that  noisiness  is 
essential  to  a  text,  as  it  is  "emitted  by  the  discourse  with  a  view 
toward  communication,"  and  he  recognizes  that  it  is  the  noise,  the 
uncertainty,  that  the  reader  consumes  to  acquire  his  or  her 
interpretive  powers.  Noise,  for  a  written  text,  could  be  a  typo,  an 
ambiguous  term,  a  coincidental  current  event  that  directs  the  reader 
in  a  certain  direction,  the  subconscious  writings  of  the  author,  the 
subconscious  readings  of  the  reader,  etc.  All  of  these  things  impart 
the  reader  with  the  ability  to  give  meaning  to  a  text.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  section  from  John  Barth's  story  "Lost  in 
the  Funhouse,,:  "Somewhere  in  the  world  there  was  a  young 
woman  with  such  splendid  understanding  that  she'd  see  him  entire, 
like  a  poem  or  a  story,  and  find  his  words  so  valuable  after  all  that 
when  he  confessed  his  apprehensions  she  would  explain  why  they 
were  in  fact  the  very  things  that  made  him  precious  to  her...  and  to 
Wester  Civilization!"  (Barth  10  emphasis  mine).  The  "Wester" 
here  is  a  perfect  example  of  noise.  It  is  unclear  if  it  is  a  typo,  a 
choice  by  Barth  to  demonstrate  the  complications  of  writing  well,  a 
choice  by  Barth  to  show  the  complications  of  finding  a  good 
woman,  a  choice  by  Barth  to  equate  the  complications  of  finding 
good  women  to  the  complications  of  writing  well,  none  of  these,  or 
all  of  these.  With  the  simple  elision  of  one  vowel,  Barth  has 
provided  the  reader  with  a  wealth  of  interpretive  leads,  all  of  which 
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work  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  text.  As  in  the  Maxwell 
and  Butterfly  examples,  chaotic  forces  can  (and  here,  according  to 
Barthes,  must)  be  a  creative  force,  constructing  stability  (whether  it 
be  interpretive  or  thermodynamic)  that  provides  functionality. 

Having  established  the  creativity  of  chaos,  it  would  be 
relevant  to  see  exactly  how  it  operates  in  a  text.  Perhaps  the  most 
explicitly  such  matters  are  addressed  is  in  Thomas  Pynchon's  The 
dying  of  Lot  49,  in  which  Clerk  Maxwell  and  informational 
entropy  are  given  very  specific  roles  in  the  text.  Recall  the 
conditions  of  Maxwell's  challenge  to  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics.  For  entropic  molecules  to  create  a  functional  heat 
differential,  the  faster,  more  chaotic  molecules  would  have  to,  by 
chance,  clot  in  one  area.  This  would  be  a  miraculously  improbable 
event.  After  his  initial  bout  with  thermodynamic  law,  Maxwell 
postulates  that,  if  a  tiny  being  of  hypersensitive  perception  such 
that  it  can  see  tiny  atmospheric  particles  (sort  of  like  our  minute 
population  in  the  duck-raft  example)  were  placed  in  a  hollow  box 
divided  into  two  equal  partitions  with  a  small  door  separating  the 
two  sections,  then  it  could  sort  faster  molecules  into  one  section 
and  slower  molecules  in  the  other  section,  thus  creating  free 
energy — a  concept  impossible  by  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics.  This  being  and  apparatus  would  later  be  known 
as  Maxwell's  Demon  (Hayles  42).  In  The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  Oedipa 
Maas  arrives  at  the  inventor  John  Nefastis's  residence,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  owns  a  strange  box  he  identifies  as  the  very  machine 
that  contains  Maxwell's  Demon  (Pynchon  86).  Pynchon's 
representation  of  the  Demon,  however,  is  different  from 
Maxwell's.  In  Pynchon's  Demon  are  unified  the  entropy  described 
by  Kelvin  and  Shannon.  The  apparatus  works  as  follows:  the 
Demon  sees  all  the  billions  of  molecules  in  the  two  compartments, 
measuring  the  speed  at  which  they  travel;  with  this  huge  amount  of 
information,  the  Demon  sorts  the  molecules  as  described  earlier, 
and  entropy  is  lost  while  useful  heat  energy  is  gained;  for  Pynchon, 
this  is  not  enough,  as  he  seems  to  wish  to  save  the  authenticity  of 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  (or,  more  likely,  emphasize  the 
importance    of   communicated    information);    according    to    the 
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second  law,  the  entropy  lost  in  the  sorting  must  be  replaced;  to  do 
this  Demon  must  provide  a  second  type  of  entropy — informational 
entropy;  the  Demon  communicates  to  the  "sensitive"  outside  of  the 
box  all  of  the  information  it  learned  when  the  initial  measurements 
were  taken;  thus,  information  is  communicated,  entropy  is 
restored,  and  work  is  done;  the  cycle  continues  (Pynchon  84-5). 
Here,  Pynchon  recognizes  the  creative  capabilities  of  both 
Maxwell's  and  Shannon's  idea  of  entropy.  Through  the  transfer  of 
entropy,  energy  is  produced.  Additionally,  one  may  view  the 
entirety  of  The  Crying  of  Lot  49  as  the  box  in  which  Oedipa,  as 
analogous  to  Maxwell's  Demon,  attempts  to  sort  the  information 
concerning  the  Trystero.  She  then  communicates  this  information 
to  the  reader,  the  "sensitive"  outside  of  the  box,  and,  in  the  transfer 
of  such  entropy,  an  energetically  charged  piece  of  literature  is 
produced.  Regarding  the  harmony  of  energy  and  entropy  (opposing 
forces)  in  The  Crying  of  Lot  49  Theodore  Kharpertian  states, 

"In  thermodynamic  terms,  Oedipa  moves  from  a 

state  of  greater  entropy,  a  condition  of  inactive 

uniformity  in  which  her  'days  seemed...  more  or 

less    identical,'    to    a    state    of  lesser   entropy,    a 

condition  of  active  diversity  made  possible  by  the 

apparent  existence  of  the  Trystero.  In  cybernetic 

terms,    however,     she    moves    in    the     opposite 

direction,  that  is,  from  lesser  to  greater  entropy,  as 

the  multiplicity  of  information  she  gathers  about  the 

Trystero      increases      the      uncertainty      of     the 

information's  ultimate  significance."  (104) 

The  similarities  between  Oedipa  and  the  energy-generating  Demon 

are  startling.  By  the  end  of  the  book — when  the  communication 

between  Oedipa  (the  Demon)  and  the  reader  (the  sensitive)  is 

done — the  text  has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  energy  (suggested 

by  the  ardor  with  which  Oedipa  pursues  her  goal)  as  well  as 

entropy  (produced  by  a  Butterfly  Effect  of  interpretive  possibility 

that  the  ready  may  enjoy,  as  originated  in  the  initial  letter  from 

Pierce  Inverarity).  Through  this  transaction  of  chaos,  a  book  of 

intensely  useful  energy  and  of  teeming  interpretive  noise  is  written. 
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Concluding,  chaos  theory  connotes  a  creative,  wild  process 
out  of  which  the  stable,  humdrum  universe  subsists.  As  it  relates  to 
contemporary  literary  theory,  the  lessons  of  chaos  theory  impart  a 
similar  creativity.  By  the  interpretive  value  of  any  text  as  it  is 
constructed  of  an  imperfect  language  (Maxwell's  challenge  of  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics),  by  the  multiplication  of  chaos  and 
interpretive  potentiality  (the  Butterfly  Effect),  and  by  the  living 
meaning  of  the  noisy  text  (Shannon's  informational  entropy),  it  is 
clear  that  the  chaos  of  a  text  also  imparts  to  it  a  usefulness  and 
legibility.  Through  the  discursive  dialogue  between  these  two 
fields,  entropy  is  exchanged  for  useful  energy.  Each  discipline 
grows,  and  the  Demon  ticks  away  at  it  measurements.  In  the  words 
of  John  Nefastis,  "Communication  is  the  key"  (Pynchon  84). 
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The  Railroad  Industry 


Angela  Smith 


The  railroad  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  transportation 
industries  in  the  United  States.  The  railroad  industry  predates  both 
the  automobile  and  airplane  industries.  As  a  result,  it  has  had  to 
respond  to  more  changing  consumer  demands.  Over  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  railroad  industry  has  had  to  innovate  in  order  to 
remain  competitive  with  new  technological  substitutes. 

The  railroad  industry  began  England  in  1797  when  the 
steam  locomotive  was  invented.  The  railroad  industry  made  its 
mark  in  the  United  States  in  1827  when  Baltimore  entrepreneurs 
chartered  the  first  railroad  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  in  North 
America.  Railroads  quickly  became  popular,  because  they 
provided  the  fastest  and  safest  mode  of  transportation.  Railroad 
track  mileage  grew  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 


Year 

Track 
Mileage 

1833 

380 

1840 

2,800 

1850 

9,000 

1860 

30,000 

1916 

254,000 

The  railroad  industry  entered  its  peak  in  the  1860s  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  Railroads  played  a  large  role  in  the  Civil 
War,  as  both  the  South  and  the  North  used  railroads  to  transport 
troops  and  supplies.  Throughout  the  next  fifty  years,  railroads 
remained  unchallenged  as  America's  primary  transport  system. 
During  World  War  I,  the  federal  government  took  control  of  the 
railroads.  They  thus  became  publicly,  not  privately,  owned.  At  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  railroads  were  restored  to  private 
owners.   Yet,  government  management  coupled  with  the    1887 
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Commerce  Act  resulted  in  the  deterioration  and  neglect  of 
railroads.  In  1933,  continuous  welded  rail  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States.  Continuous  welded  rail  prevented  rails 
from  weakening  as  quickly.  It  halted  the  chipping  of  the  ends  of 
the  rails  as  trains  passed  over  them.  By  1940,  the  railroad  industry 
had  significant  competition  air,  automobile,  trucking,  bus,  and 
pipeline  transport.  Competition  remained  fierce  from  newer 
industries  because  they  were  not  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
the  railroad  industry.  Innovation  in  other  types  of  transportation 
continued  to  challenge  the  dominance  of  the  railroad  industry111. 

This  was  verified  in  1955  when  intermodal  traffic  (the 
movement  of  containers  and  highway  trailers  by  rail)  was 
classified  individually  from  railroad  traffic112.  The  railroad 
industry  continued  to  decline  throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s 
because  it  was  regulated  by  outdated  policies  and  faced  with 
increasingly  intense  competition.  By  1980,  the  federal  government 
was  pressured  to  either  nationalize  the  railroad  industry  or 
deregulate  it.  The  government  chose  to  deregulate  the  railroad 
industry,  allowing  it  to  compete  with  other  modes  of  transportation 
by  setting  their  own  routes  and  rates.  After  the  Staggers  Act, 
railroad  productivity  rose  167%  between  1980  and  2005  contrasted 
with  15%  in  the  pre-Staggers  era.  Productivity  increased 
drastically  while  rail  rates  decreased  57%  throughout  the  same 
period.  Current  market  share  in  2005  was  42%  as  compared  to 
35%o  in  1978.  Additionally,  the  railroad  accident  rate  dropped  65% 
while  the  employee  casualty  rate  dropped  79%.  It  is  evident  that 
the  railroad  significantly  improved  since  the  Staggers  Act  of 
1980113. 


Chronology  of  U.S.  Railroading.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Washington  D.C.,  2006.  1-4.  5  Dec.  2006 

<http://www.aar.org/GetFile.asp?File_ID=163>. 
1 12 

Chronology  of  U.S.  Railroading.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  Washington 

D.C.,  2006.  1-4.  5  Dec.  2006 

<http://www. aar.org/GetFile. asp?File_ID=  1 63>. 

Freight  Railroads:  a  Historical  Perspective.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Washington  D.C..  2006.  5  Dec.  2006 
<http://www. aar.org/ViewContent. asp?Content_ID=270&ViewCode=HR>. 
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Within  the  freight  railroad  industry  there  are  four  main 
competitors:  Union  Pacific  Corporation,  BNSF  (formerly 
Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Corporation)  Railway,  CSX 
Corporation,  and  Norfolk  Southern  Company. 
Union  Pacific  Corporation  is  the  largest  rail  freight  carrier  in  the 
U.S.  followed  by  BNSF  Railway,  CSX  Corporation,  and  Norfolk 
Southern  Company,  respectively. 


Railroad 
Company 

Recorded 

Revenue 

2005 

Increase     from 
2004 

Union         Pacific 
Company114 

$13,578  million 

11.2% 

BNSF  Railway115 

12,987 

18.6% 

CSX 

Corporation116 

8,618 

7.2% 

Norfolk  Southern 
Company117 

7,312 
(2004) 

13% 
(from  2003) 

The  U.S.  rail  industry  decreased  from  32  Class  I  Railroads  in  1982 


I  IX 


to  seven  Class  I  Railroads  in  2006     .  Class  I  railroads  line  haul 


114 

Railroads  in  the  United  States:  an  Industry  Profile.  New  York:  Datamonitor.  2006. 

4  Oct.  2006    <http://dbic.datamonitor.com/industries/profile/?pid=DD37EEF  1-9453- 

4008-AA0D-0244AE99AFCF>.  (11) 

Railroads  in  the  United  States:  an  Industry  Profile.  New  York:  Datamonitor,  2006. 
4  Oct.  2006 
<http://dbic.datamonitor.com/industries/profile/?pid=DD37EEFl-9453-4008-AA0D- 
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CSX  Corporation.  MarketLine  Business  Information  Center.  New  York.  2006. 
19  Oct.  2006 
<http://dbic.datamonitor.com/companies/company/?pid=A606B358-26D6-4BlF-89BA- 

2AD3CC04D78E>.  (1) 
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Norfolk  Southern  Corporation.  MarketLine  Business  Information  Center.  New 

York,  2006.  19  Oct.  2006 
<http://dbic.datamonitor.com/companies/company/?pid=4FC288C6-A8Bl-4138-AFED- 

E0C5EE4A9FBA>.  (1) 
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freight  railroads  that  have  operating  revenue  over  $289.4 
million/year.  The  four  largest  competing  companies  dominate  93% 
of  operating  revenues  of  Class  I  railroads.  The  three  Class  I 
railroads  that  split  the  remaining  7%  of  operating  revenues  of  Class 
I  railroads  are  Grand  Trunk  Corporation,  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway,  and  Soo  Line  Railroad119. 

The  railroad  industry  faces  aggressive  competition  from 
trucking  and  barge  transport  companies.  Consumers  can  research 
the  rates  and  efficiency  of  trucking,  water,  and  railroads  before 
determining  which  transportation  system  to  use.  Consumers  of 
Class  I  railroads  are  not  interested  in  comforts  or  luxuries,  because 
they  transport  mass  raw  goods  such  as  coal.  While  the 
transportation  mode  provided  by  trucking,  air,  and  railroads  is 
different,  the  service  is  essentially  the  same.  Railroads,  trucking 
and  air  transport  goods  from  on  destination  to  another.  Therefore, 
railroads  must  provide  competitive  prices  to  maintain  market 
share. 

Structure 

The  railroad  industry  is  divided  into  two  distinct  categories. 
The  first  portion  of  the  railroad  industry  is  the  passenger  rail 
sector.  The  passenger  rail  segment  accounts  for  16.2%  of  the 
railroad  industry.  The  second  portion  of  the  railroad  industry  is  the 
freight  rail  sector.  Freight  rail  accounted  for  83.8%,  $40.4  billion, 
of  the  railroad  industry  total  revenues  in  2005  ~  . 

Though  it  accounts  for  less  than  20%)  of  the  railroad 
industry,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  structure  of  passenger 

in  the  U.S.  Rail  Industry.  July  1998.  4  Oct.  2006 

<http://www.ams.usda.  gov/tmd/summit/ch4j.pdf#search=%22railway%20industry%20m 

arket%20concentration%22>. 
119 

Class  I  Railroad  Statistics.  Policy  and  Economics  Department.  Association  of 

American  Railroads,  2006.  16  Oct.  2006 

<http://www.aar.org/PubCommon/Documents/AboutTheIndustry/Statistics.pdf>.  ( 1 ) 
120 

Railroads  in  the  United  States:  an  Industry  Profile.  New  York:  Datamonitor, 

2006.  4  Oct.  2006 

<http://dbic.datamonitor.com/industries/profile/?pid=DD37EEFl-9453-4008-AA0D- 

0244AE99AFCF>.  (7) 
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transport.  Amtrak,  a  government  subsidized  company,  provides 
passenger  transport.  Amtrak' s  costs  exceed  its  revenues  forcing 
Amtrak  to  rely  on  the  government  for  subsidies.  In  2003,  Amtrak 
operated  at  a  loss  of  $1  billion.  As  a  result,  Amtrak  is  given  a 
subsidy  of  $1.2  billion  each  year121.  Amtrak  was  created  by  the 
federal  government  in  1970  with  the  intent  of  becoming  a  for- 
profit  company  free  from  government  subsidies  within  a  few  years. 
The  government's  creation  of  Amtrak  was  in  response  to  the 
declining  railroad  business  during  the  mid-twentieth  century.  This 
decline  in  market  share  of  transportation  resulted  from  travelers 
and  shippers  turning  to  transportation  substitutes  such  as  air,  truck, 

177 

and  automobile     . 

Freight  transportation  dominates  the  other  83.8%  of  the 
railroad  industry.  Freight  transportation  is  divided  into  four 
categories.  The  smallest  of  these  four  categories  is  the  switching 
and  haul  carriers.  These  carriers  primarily  provide  switching 
and/or  terminal  services.  Switching  and  haul  carriers  pick-up  and 
deliver  within  a  specific  area  for  one  or  more  connecting  linehaul 
as  opposed  to  performing  point-to-point  transportation.  The  second 
of  these  categories  is  local  linehaul  earners.  Linehaul  carriers 
perform  point-to-point  service  over  short  distances.  The  majority 
of  these  linehaul  carriers  operates  less  than  50  miles  of  road  and 
operates  in  a  single  state.  The  third  type  of  freight  carrier  is 
regional  railroads.  Regional  railroads  are  linehaul  railroads  with  no 
less  than  350  route  miles  and/or  revenue  between  $40  million  and 
$289.4  million/year.  Regional  railroads  generally  work  400  -  650 
miles  in  two  to  four  states.  The  fourth  category,  and  largest  market 
share  holder  of  freight  carriers,  is  Class  I  carriers.  Class  I  carriers 
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serve  several  states  and  concentrate  largely  on  long-haul,  high- 
density  intercity  traffic  lanes.  In  2004,  Class  I  carriers  had  revenue 
of  at  least  289.4  million.  Though  Class  I  carriers  comprise  1%  of 
freight   railroad   carriers,   they   account   for  93%   of  its   freight 


revenue 
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The  U.S.  Freig 

it  Railroad 

Industry:  2004 

Type             of 
Railroad 

Number 

of 

Carriers 

Miles 
Operated* 

Employees 

Freight 
Revenue 
($  billons) 

Class  I 

7 

97,496 

157,699 

$39.13 

Regional 

31 

15,641 

7,422 

1.41 

Local 
Linehaul 

314 

20,753 

5,349 

0.98 

Switching  and 
terminal 

204 

6,356 

6,429 

0.64 

Total 

558 

140,806 

176,899 

$42.16 

Excludes 


124 


trackage 


rights 


Source:  AAR1 

The  Class  I  sector  of  freight  transportation  is  comprised  of 
seven  major  carriers.  Within  these  seven  major  carriers,  four 
carriers  account  for  93%  of  operating  revenues  and  94%  of  ton- 
miles  of  Class  I  railroads.  These  four  carriers  are  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  BNSF  Railway,  CSX  Transportation,  Inc.,  and  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway.  The  three  smaller  carriers  in  the  Class  I  sector 
are  Grand  Trunk  Corporation,  Soo  Line  Railroad  Company,  and 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Company     . 
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Overview  of  U.S.  Freight  Railroads.  Policy  and  Economics  Department. 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  2006.  16 
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Union  Pacific  Corporation  is  the  largest  railroad  company 
in  North  America.  It  operates  through  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  UPC  is  a  Class  I  railroad  that  spans  23  states  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States.  UPC  has  roughly  33,000  route  miles 
linking  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast  with  parts  of  the 
Midwest  and  the  East.  UPC  transports  an  assorted  group  of 
commodities  including  agriculture,  automotive,  chemical,  energy, 
industrial  products  and  intermodal126.  BNSF  Railway  (formerly 
known  as  Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Corporation)  operates 
primarily  in  North  America.  It  has  approximately  32,000  route 
miles;  24,000  of  these  route  miles  are  owned  by  BNSF  while  the 
remaining  8,000  route  miles  are  a  result  of  trackage  rights  which 
allow  BNSF  to  operate  on  another  railroad's  tracks.  BNSF  runs  in 
28  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces  .  CSX  Corporation 
provides  rail,  intermodal,  and  rail  to  truck  transload  services  in 
North  America.  The  rail  segment  of  CSX  Corporation  connects  23 
states  in  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canadian 
provinces  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  connects  70  ocean,  river,  and 
lake  ports  while  also  connecting  the  major  population  centers  in  its 
network.  In  addition,  CSX  Corporation  has  21,000  miles  of  track 
and  over  200  short  line  railroads  in  the  United  States  "  .  The  fourth 
major  company  in  the   Class   I   freight  rail  carrier  segment  is 

Committee  on  Transportation  and 

Infrastructure.  Freight  Rail  Transportation:  a  Review  of  the  2004  Experience.  May  2005. 

4  Oct.  2006 
<http://www.cbo. gov/showdoc.cfm?index=6350&sequence=0>.  (15) 
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Norfolk  Southern  Corporation.  Norfolk  Southern  has 
approximately  21,300  miles  of  track  in  the  U.S.  Norfolk 
Southern's  track  connects  most  of  the  industrial  and  trading  centers 
of  the  Southeast,  Northeast,  Mid- Atlantic  region  and  Midwest "  . 

All  Class  I  carriers  and  all  but  one  regional  railroad  are 
privately  owned  and  operated130.  Because  the  railroads  are 
privately  owned  and  operated,  the  railroad  companies  own  their 
own  track,  stations,  power,  and  marshalling  yards131.  Maintaining  a 
privately-owned,  vertically  integrated  company  requires  each 
railroad  company  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  to  stay  in  business. 
Railroads  compete  with  trucking  and  barges  to  transport  goods. 
Unlike  railroads,  who  must  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
privately  owned  track,  the  trucking  and  water  transit  industries  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  and  waterways.  Trucking 
and  water  transit  industries  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  publicly- 
provided  infrastructure.  The  railroad  industry's  main  competitors, 
trucking  and  water  transit,  are  not  subject  to  paying  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  constructing  and  maintaining  their  right-of-way 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  property  taxes  on 
their  rights-of-way  and  facilities.  However,  trucking  and  water 
transit  industries  are  required  to  pay  additional  fees  and  taxes.  For 
instance,  the  trucking  industry  must  pay  the  International  Fuel  Tax 
Agreement   which   taxes   heavy   vehicles    in   excess   of  26,000 

1  %0 

pounds     .  Though  the  trucking  and  water  transit  industries  are 
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subject  to  extra  taxes,  they  are  not  liable  for  the  maintenance  of 
highways  and  waterways  as  the  railroad  industry  is  for  railroads. 
Because  the  railroad  industry  has  much  higher  fixed  costs  than  its 
competitors,  it  is  typically  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  all  U.S. 
industries  in  term  of  profitability133. 

The  railroad  industry  displays  monopolistic  characteristics 
within  each  region.  The  market  concentration  is  extremely  high 
with  four  firms  dominating  93%  of  operating  revenues  and  94%  of 
the  ton-miles  of  Class  I  railroads.  Within  these  four  firms,  UP  and 
BNSF  Railway  operate  in  the  western  United  States,  while  CSX 
Transportation  Inc.  and  Norfolk  Southern  Railway  operate  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  concentration  in  the  railroad  industry 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  past  25  years.  In  1982  the  railroad 
industry  had  32  Class  I  railroads;  by  1998,  there  were  only  eight 
Class  I  railroads.  In  1995,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  acquired 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Transportation  Company.  In  1996,  the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  merged  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  Union  Pacific  merged  with  the 
Southern  Pacific.  In  1998,  Norfolk  Southern  Railroads  and  CSX 
acquired  Conrail134.  Because  the  four  dominate  firms  operate  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  there  is  concern  that  within  the 
railroad  industry  there  is  too  much  regional  market  power  held  by 
each  company.  This  large  market  share  allows  each  company  to  act 
as  a  monopoly.  The  coal  and  agriculture  industry  both  express 
concern  regarding  increased  concentration  within  the  railroad 
industry.   The  National   Rural   Electric   Cooperative  Association 
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states  that  coal  companies  and  other  key  commodities  pay  rates 
450%  above  railroads1  costs  of  operation  when  there  is  no 
competition  present.  However,  when  competition  from  other 
railroads  or  transport  companies  is  present  rail  rates  are  only  6% 
above  the  railroads'  costs  of  operation135.  Both  the  agricultural  and 
coal  industries  support  regulation  that  increases  railroad 
competition  so  that  no  company  is  subject  to  being  captive  to  one 
railroad  and  forced  to  pay  monopoly  prices.  When  a  company  acts 
as  a  monopoly,  it  is  able  to  set  a  price  above  the  competitive  price 
by  decreasing  output.  Because  the  monopoly  sets  price  above 
competitive  levels,  a  deadweight  loss  occurs  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers. 

The  Class  I  railroad  industry  is  able  to  maintain  monopoly 
power  within  its  regions  through  barriers  to  entry.  Railroad  capital 
proves  to  be  a  major  barrier  to  entry  and  exit.  Because  the  railroad 
industry  is  vertically  integrated,  railroad  companies  own  their  own 
track,  stations,  power,  and  marshalling  yards.  In  2004,  Class  I 
railroads  invested  $6.2  billion  in  capital.  Additionally,  railroad 
companies  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  updating  and  fortifying 
their  rail  to  support  heavier  loads.  Capital  investments  by 
established  Class  I  railroad  companies  indicate  that  a  new  entrant 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  the  funds  to  provide  the  same  service 
and  accommodations.  Capital  also  serves  as  a  barrier  to  exit.  If  a 
new  company  were  to  enter  the  market  and  go  bankrupt,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  salvage  or  sell  its  existing  network  of  rail.  Because  a 
railroad  incurs  a  massive  sunk  cost,  new  entrants  are  deterred  from 
entering  the  railroad  market136. 

In  addition,  the  Class  I  railroad  industry  uses  rates  as  a 
barrier  to  entry.  The  railroad  industry  is  a  decreasing-cost  industry 
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employing  differential  pricing.  Differential  pricing  entails  charging 
different  customers  different  rates  based  on  their  willingness  to 
pay.  A  shipper  with  access  to  trucking  and  water  transit  systems 
will  have  a  lower  willingness  to  pay  because  it  has  alternatives  to 
the  railroad.  As  a  result,  the  railroad  offers  competitive  rates  to 
these  shippers.  However,  shippers  without  alternatives  are  charged 
higher  rates  because  their  willingness  to  pay  is  higher.  These 
shippers  are  forced  to  pay  higher  rates  because  the  railroad  must 
cover  its  high  fixed  cost.  However,  the  railroad  can  lower  its  rates 
when  competition  enters  the  market137.  A  new  entrant  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  a  market  where  a  railroad  company  had  market 
dominance  and  charge  competitive  rates  because  the  incumbent 
would  lower  its  rates  as  well.  The  new  entrant  would  then  be 
pushed  out  of  the  market.  In  addition,  freight  rates  have  decreased 
steadily  since  1980.  Before  the  Staggers  Act  of  1980  freight  rates 
increased  annually  about  3%;  after  the  Staggers  Act,  freight  rates 
decreased  annually  at  one  to  two  percent  .  Decreasing  annual  rail 
rates  as  well  as  differential  pricing  coupled  with  an  enormous  fixed 
cost  prove  to  be  daunting  barriers  to  entry. 

The  railroad  industry  appears  to  be  a  monopoly  when 
viewed  as  a  single  industry.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
competition  of  substitutes  to  railroads.  Railroads  face  major 
competition  from  trucking  companies,  water  transit  companies 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  air  transit  companies.  As  these  substitutes 
were  invented  and  grew  in  popularity,  they  presented  more  of  a 
threat  to  railroads.  In  the  early  1970's,  these  alternate  forms  of 
transit  seriously  challenged  the  railroad  industry  as  evidenced  by 
the  railroad's  decrease  to  37%  industry  share  of  freight  traffic     . 
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As  discussed,  these  substitutes  have  an  operating  cost  advantage 
over  railroads  because  they  are  not  liable  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  or 
waterways  while  railroad  companies  must  maintain  their  tracks. 
The  trucking  industry  generates  approximately  three  times  the 
revenue  as  the  railroad  industry.  However,  the  rail  industry  carries 
over  40%  of  freight  which  indicates  that  its  rail  rates  are 
competitively  priced.  It  has  been  predicted  that  increasing  fuel 
costs  will  result  in  railroads  having  an  advantage  over  trucking  and 
being  able  to  price  their  services  even  more  competitively140.  The 
U.S.  freight  railroads  currently  operate  in  a  highly  competitive 
transportation  market.  They  must  compete  with  each  other  in 
addition  to  competing  with  other  modes  of  transport.  They  do  this 
by  competing  on  rates  and  service.  Based  on  revenue  per  ton-mile, 
it  costs  26%  less  on  average  to  move  freight  by  rail  in  2004  than  it 
did  in  1981  and  60%  less  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars141. 

The  railroad  industry  maintains  monopoly  power  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  where  it  is  the  only  transport  industry 
providing  service.  This  monopoly  power  is  intensified  by  the  high 
concentration  ratio  of  the  railroad  industry  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  two  major  Class  I  railroads  in  the  East  and  two  in  the 
West.  However,  when  the  railroad  industry  is  put  in  competition 
with  other  transport  industries,  such  as  trucking,  it  is  forced  to 
provide  competitive  rates.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  monopoly  at 
times  and  as  a  price-taker  when  it  must  compete,  the  railroad 
industry  also  works  as  a  cooperative  oligopoly.  This  cooperative 
oligopoly  is  fostered  by  the  rise  in  intermodal  transportation. 
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Intermodal  transportation  refers  to  any  shipments  that  are  carried 
by  more  than  one  mode,  such  as  rail  and  truck  or  rail  and  water 
carrier  (ocean  liners  or  barges)  .  Rail  intermodal  traffic  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  30  years  rising  from  3.1  million  trailers  and 
containers  in  1980  to  11.7  million  units  in  2005.  The  efficiency  of 
intermodal  provides  the  nation  with  a  large  competitive  advantage 
in  the  global  economy  .  Intermodal  transportation  displays 
characteristics  of  a  cooperative  oligopoly.  In  this  oligopoly,  each 
firm  produces  a  homogeneous  product.  While  the  service  may  not 
seem  identical  to  the  transport  industries,  the  service  is 
homogeneous  to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  perceives  a  service 
of  transporting  goods,  be  it  by  water,  highway,  or  railroad.  Also, 
there  is  no  entry  into  the  industry  which  results  in  a  constant 
number  of  firms.  The  high  barriers  to  entry  of  decreasing  rail  rates 
along  side  high  fixed  costs  prevent  new  companies  from  entering 
the  market.  Additionally,  the  firms  in  the  oligopoly  collectively 
have  market  power.  If  the  top  four  firms  of  the  railroad  industry 
cooperate  with  trucking  and  water  transit  systems,  there  are  not 
many  other  ways  to  economically  ship  goods  outside  these 
industries144.  Because  intermodal  transportation  combines  the 
railroad  industry  with  newer  industries  such  as  trucking  and  water 
transportation,  it  is  able  to  exhibit  characteristics  of  a  cooperative 
oligopoly. 
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Industry  Conduct 

The  railroad  industry  is  a  decreasing-cost  industry.  A 
decreasing-cost  industry  is  one  in  which  the  cost  of  each  additional 
unit  is  lower  than  the  previous  unit  produced.  The  railroad  industry 
is  a  decreasing-cost  industry  because  it  has  high  fixed  costs. 
Railroads  have  extraordinary  fixed  costs  because  they  must 
maintain  their  right-of-way,  track,  structures,  signaling  systems, 
and  yards.  As  a  result,  as  rail  traffic  increases,  these  fixed  costs  are 
spread  over  a  greater  number  of  units  of  traffic  and  the  cost  per 
unit  of  traffic  decreases145.  The  high  fixed  costs  and  low  variable 
costs  of  railroads  results  in  railroads  being  a  decreasing-cost 
industry. 

Because  railroads  are  a  decreasing-cost  industry,  the 
railroad  industry  employs  differential  pricing.  Differential  pricing 
is  a  pricing  strategy  that  charges  some  consumers  a  higher  price 
than  other  consumers  for  the  same  good  based  on  their  willingness 
to  pay  and  the  availability  of  alternatives.  Differential  pricing 
results  in  railroads  having  lower  prices  for  shippers  that  are  more 
price  sensitive.  These  price  sensitive  shippers  have  more  access  to 
other  railroads  as  well  as  to  other  modes  of  transportation  such  as 
trucks  and  barges.  Because  the  railroads  want  to  ensure  the 
business  of  these  price  sensitive  shippers,  they  charge  them  lower 
prices.  However,  in  order  to  cover  their  large  overhead  costs,  the 
railroads  charge  shippers  with  fewer  alternatives  higher  prices.  By 
doing  this,  the  railroad  has  distributed  much  of  the  fixed  costs  of 
the  railroad  to  the  captive  shippers.  It  has  been  argued  that 
differential  pricing  hurts  captive  shippers  because  they  pay 
significantly  more  than  other  shippers  for  the  same  service.  Some 
economists  believe  that  differential  pricing  helps  captive  shippers. 
The  theory  behind  this  idea  is  that  if  each  shipper  paid  a  flat  rate 
the  shippers  who  are  most  price  sensitive  would  use  alternative 
modes  of  transportation.  Therefore  the  captive  shippers  would  be 
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forced  to  pay  an  even  higher  rate  to  cover  the  high  fixed  costs  of 
the  railroad  industry146. 

Advertising 
The  railroad  industry  has  used  advertising  in  different  ways 
to  attract  consumers  to  use  the  railroad.  Railroads  predate 
automobiles  and  airplanes.  As  a  result,  railroads  were  the  first 
practical  means  of  long-distance  travel.  The  early  railroad 
advertisements  were  both  informative  as  well  as  appealing  to  the 
adventuring  spirit  of  nineteenth-century  America.  The  informative 
advertisements  provided  information  such  as  times  of  departure 
and  arrival,  locations  of  departure  and  arrival,  number  of  trains 
running  and  personnel  staffing  the  trains.  An  example  of  this  type 
of  advertisement  is  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  advertisement 
from  1860.  This  advertisement  does  not  provide  any  emotional 
appeal  or  spurious  information;  it  simply  provides  facts  about  the 
railroad. 
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The  railroad  industry  utilized  many  factual  advertisements 
giving  information  about  the  railroad,  but  it  also  employed 
advertisements  that  attempted  charm  the  explorative  attitude  of  the 
late  19th  century  and  early  20th  century.  One  such  advertisement 
was  used  by  Northern  Pacific.  This  advertisement  depicts  a  polar 
bear  while  stating  that  one  can  get  to  the  Northern  Lights  if  it  goes 
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through  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  advertisement  attracts  those 
who  want  to  go  to  the  exotic  west.  This  advertisement  is  a 
persuasive  advertisement  that  intends  to  convince  a  consumer  to 
ride  the  railroad  without  much  information.  This  type  of 
advertisement  is  effective  because  at  this  time  the  trains  were  an 
experience  good  because  trains  were  used  for  passenger  rail.  The 
consumers  had  to  experience  the  good  before  they  were  able  to 
assess  the  good;  therefore,  the  advertisements  were  persuasive 
attracting  the  adventuring  consumers  to  the  exotic  west. 
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Current  railroad  advertisements  promote  rail  safety  and  fuel 
efficiency.  The  advertisements  employ  pictures  with  trains  in 
scenic  settings  while  transmitting  information  about  increased 
railroad  safety  and  fuel  efficiency.  By  advertising  fuel  efficiency, 
the  railroad  industry  addresses  the  growing  environmental 
concerns  with  a  solution.  Because  railroads  are  a  search  good, 
railroad  advertisement  must  utilize  informative  advertising.  The 
railroads  do  this  by  showing  increased  concern  for  the  environment 
and  consumer  safety149. 

The  railroad  industry  does  not  appear  to  be  an  innovative 
industry  as  it  has  appeared  to  be  relatively  unchanged  for  the  past 
100  to  150  years.  Nevertheless,  the  railroad  is  advancing  like  every 
other  industry.  The  railroad  industry  must  evolve  and  adapt  to  new 
demands  of  consumers  in  order  to  maintain  its  market  share.  In 
2003,  GE  Transportation  introduced  its  new  diesel  locomotive 
which  is  the  most  technologically  advanced,  fuel  efficient, 
environmentally  friendly  diesel  locomotive.  This  diesel  locomotive 
is  dubbed  the  "Evolution  Series."  GE  Transportation  spent  $200 
million  and  six  years  of  research  and  development.  In  addition,  GE 
Transportation  earned  25  U.S.  patents,  13  pending  patents  and  18 
invention  disclosures150. 

GE  Transportation's  new  diesel  locomotive  was  developed 
as  a  result  of  GE  Transportation  complying  with  more  rigorous 
federal  Tier  II  emission  standards  that  went  into  effect  in  2005.  GE 
Transportation  states  that  it  could  have  redesigned  an  existing 
diesel  in  an  effort  to  get  by  the  new  emission  standards.  However, 
GE  Transportation  developed  the  most  technologically  advanced, 
fuel  efficient  and  environmentally  friendly  diesel  against  which  all 
new  diesels  will  be  assessed.  One  of  the  primary  developments  is 
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the  new  GEVO  12-cylinder  diesel  engine  which  produces  the  same 
4,400  horsepower  as  the  old  standard  16-cylinder  diesel  engine. 
This  new  engine  releases  40%  fewer  emissions  than  other  diesel 
engines.  This  engine  also  has  fewer  parts  and  cylinders  which 
increases  serviceability.  Because  this  engine  was  introduced  in 
2003,  it  was  available  in  the  market  two  years  before  the  new  Tier 
II  standards  were  put  into  effect.  The  "Evolution  Series"  also  has  a 
new  cooling  system  design.  This  cooling  system  employs  dual  fans 
to  create  an  air-heat  exchanger  package  that  reduces  heat  on  the 
engine.  This  leads  to  longer  oil  life,  lower  manifold  air 
temperatures,  and  fewer  emissions  which  all  result  in  longer  engine 
life151.  This  new  diesel  engine  design  demonstrates  how  every 
industry  must  adapt  its  products  and  techniques  to  compete  in  a 
changing  market. 

The  railroad  has  been  in  existence  longer  than  automobiles 
and  airplanes,  and  it  has  still  maintained  a  large  share  of  the  market 
in  freight  transportation.  The  railroad  industry  is  able  to  maintain 
this  market  share  by  evolving  and  modifying  itself  to  the  demands 
of  the  consumer.  Additionally,  by  creating  a  locomotive  better 
designed  to  protect  the  environment,  the  railroad  industry  creates 
another  barrier  to  entry.  If  a  new  entrant  must  comply  with  federal 
emission  standards  it  must  to  invest  in  more  expensive  capital  to 
compete  with  other  railroad  companies.  Because  better  technology 
is  a  higher  investment,  cleaner  locomotives  and  more  stringent 
emission  standard  prove  to  be  another  barrier  to  entry. 

Industry  Regulation 
In  1887,  the  railroad  industry  became  the  first  industry  to  be 
federally  regulated.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  on  February  4,  1887.  The 
Commission's  purpose  involved  controlling  carriers  participating 
in  transportation  either  through  interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
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commerce  with  the  United  States  ■.  From  its  beginning,  railroad 
companies  have  engaged  in  differential  pricing.  Differential 
pricing  entails  charging  customers  different  prices  based  on  their 
willingness  to  pay.  For  instance,  shippers  without  other  shipping 
options  such  as  trucking  and  barges  are  charged  higher  prices 
because  their  railroad  demand  is  more  inelastic.  Differential 
pricing  is  the  most  effective  way  for  railroad  companies  to  recover 
their  losses  from  their  high  fixed  costs.  Differential  pricing  is 
beneficial  to  everyone;  if  every  shipper  were  charged  a  flat  rate, 
the  shippers  with  a  railroad  elastic  demand  would  turn  to 
alternative  transportation  while  the  shipper  depending  on  the 
railroad  would  be  forced  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  railroad's  high 
fixed  costs  ~  .  In  1887,  The  Commerce  Act  resulted  in  the 
limitation  of  railroad  market  power  and  pricing  strategies.  This 
eliminated  the  ability  to  price  discriminate  based  on  a  customer's 
willingness  to  pay154. 

The  Commerce  Act  was  created  to  combat  the  natural 
monopoly  of  the  railroad  industry  because  it  was  harming  the  small 
farmer.  It  attempted  to  break  up  the  monopoly  through  several 
guidelines  regulating  how  the  railroad  industry  could  do  business. 
These  measures  included  charging  "just  and  reasonable"  rates, 
forbidding  long-haul/short-haul  discrimination,  prohibiting 
"preference"  in  rates  for  particular  localities,  shippers,  or  products, 
prohibit  special  rates  or  rebates  for  individual  rates,  and  prohibit 
pooling  of  traffic  or  markets155.  The  Commerce  Act  endeavored  to 
regulate  the  railroad  industry  to  better  help  farmers  and  the 
economy  at  large.   However,  the  Commerce  Act  provided  no 
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specific  rate  model  so  much  confusion  resulted  from  having  no 
widely  accepted  model  for  "just  and  reasonable"  rates.  Because  of 
the  Commerce  Act,  the  railroad  industry  grew  inefficient.  This 
inefficiency  manifested  itself  through  misallocated  traffic,  low 
rates  of  productivity,  deteriorated  rail  network,  and 
bankruptcies156. 

Despite  neglected  rail  networks  and  bankruptcies,  railroad 
regulation  continued.  In  1940,  the  Transportation  Act  created  the 
Board  and  Research  of  Transportation.  This  agency  served  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  efficiency  of  transportation  services, 
the  amount  of  public  funds  used  by  the  carriers,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  carriers  at  each  level  of  government.  This  agency  was 
abolished  in  1994  "  .  Through  the  Transportation  Act,  umbrella 
rate  making  was  promoted.  This  type  of  rate  making  actually 
benefited  other  forms  of  transportation.  For  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  railroad  industry  lagged  behind  other  forms  of  transportation. 
The  railroad  industry  was  impeded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  1887  regulation.  Newer  industries,  such  as  trucking 
and  barge  operators,  captured  freight  away  from  the  railroad 
industry  because  these  industries  were  not  subject  to  the  same  ICC 
regulations  as  railroads  were.  During  these  thirty  years,  the  freight 
industry  grew  by  9 1  %  but  decreased  in  volume  of  tonnage  hauled. 
This  freight  traffic  was  taken  by  the  trucking  and  barge  industries. 
By  the  mid-197(rs,  several  railroad  companies  were  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcies.  The  industry  as  a  whole  suffered  from  weak 
financial  operations  which  encumbered  its  ability  to  attract  new 
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capital.  By  this  point,  legislation  was  passed  to  increase  the 
profitability  of  the  railroad  industry  '  . 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad 
industry,  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
was  passed  in  1976.  This  act  reformed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  ICC  to  locations  where  railroads 
had  "market  dominance."  Also,  the  practice  of  umbrella  rate 
making  was  abolished159.  The  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  sought  to  assess  the  needs  of  carriers, 
shippers  and  the  public,  to  encourage  competition  within  railroad 
companies  and  between  different  types  of  transportation,  to  allow 
railroads  greater  flexibility  in  establishing  rates  in  competitive 
markets,  to  support  distinct  prices  between  rail  and  rail-related 
services,  to  determine  standards  and  guidelines  for  establishing 
adequate  revenue  levels  for  railroads,  and  to  explicate  the  functions 
of  the  railroad  rate  bureaus160.  At  this  point  in  railroad  regulation 
(considered  deregulation),  railroad  profitability  was  considered  the 
ultimate  goal161. 

The  next  phase  in  railroad  deregulation  began  in  1980  with 
the  passage  of  the  Staggers  Act.  The  Staggers  Act  allowed 
companies  to  rely  on  market  forces  to  make  business  decisions 
rather  than  regulatory  forces.  The  Staggers  Act  authorized  railroad 
companies  to  redirect  resources  to  purchase  new  capital,  to  discard 
unprofitable  lines,  and  to  rebuild  tracks  in  profitable  areas.  In 
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addition  to  allowing  companies  to  make  autonomous  decisions 
about  capital,  the  Staggers  Act  also  permitted  railroad  companies 
to  settle  on  rates  directly  with  their  customers16".  The  Staggers  Act 
accomplished  this  by  legalizing  private  contracts  which  led  to 
negotiating  different  rates  with  different  shippers.  In  addition,  the 
Staggers  Act  allowed  differential  pricing.  The  railroads  companies 
were  thus  allowed  to  charge  shippers  rates  based  on  their 
willingness  to  pay.  Because  the  railroad  companies  were  allowed 
to  offer  competitive  rates  for  shippers  with  an  elastic  railroad 
demand  and  charge  higher  rates  for  shippers  with  no  other  options, 
railroad  companies  were  able  to  recoup  their  losses  and  operate  at 
a  profit.  The  Commerce  Act  required  railroad  companies  to  charge 
a  "just  and  reasonable"  price.  The  Staggers  Act  placed  the 
responsibility  of  challenging  railroad  prices  on  the  shipper. 
Through  private  contracts,  differential  pricing,  and  reallocation  of 
capital,  the  railroad  industry  experienced  essential  restructuring  of 
the  industry  while  increasing  productivity  and  profitability16  . 

The  Staggers  Act  significantly  advanced  railroad 
deregulation.  One  effect  of  deregulation  was  the  increase  of  market 
concentration  in  the  industry.  The  earlier  regulation  of  the  railroad 
industry  impeded  railroad  mergers  in  an  attempt  to  limit  monopoly 
power.  However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Staggers  Act,  market 
concentration  rose  from  63  Class  1  railroads  in  1976  to  eight  Class 
I  railroads  in  2002.  The  four  largest  railroad  companies  (Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  BNSF  Railway,  CSX  Transportation,  Inc.,  and 
Norfolk  Southern  Railroad)  account  for  95%  of  the  gross  ton- 
kilometers  moved  on  railways.  Additionally,  in  the  years  between 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  and  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1 976,  railroad  market  share  measured  in 
revenue  ton-miles  decreased  from  56.1%  to  37.5%.  However,  after 
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the  Staggers  Act,  market  share  increased  to  41.7%  and  has 
remained  steady.  In  addition  to  increasing  market  share,  the 
railroad  industry  increased  investment  in  capital  by  spending  over 
$6  billion  yearly  on  rail,  structures,  and  equipment.  Between  1980 
and  2002,  the  railroad  industry  spent  $364  billion  on  improvements 
and  maintenance  of  capital.  Return  on  investment  has  also 
increased  from  2%  in  the  1970s  to  7%  post  Staggers  Act.  This 
increased  investment  proved  beneficial  by  decreasing  train 
accident  rates  by  68% 164.  Deregulation  fostered  productivity  and 
advancement  because  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  be  profitable 
by  making  decisions  based  upon  market  forces. 

In  1995,  the  ICC  Termination  Act  eliminated  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  After  the  Staggers  Act,  the  ICC 
diminished  significantly  from  eleven  commissioners  in  1980  to  a 
maximum  of  five  commissioners  in  1995.  With  the  elimination  of 
the  ICC,  the  railroad  industry  further  deregulated.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  ICC  were  adopted  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Board1  .  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  abolishing 
the  ICC  was  to  establish  a  greater  balance  between  shipper  and 
railroad  interest.  The  ICC  was  believed  by  lawmakers  to  favor  the 
railroad  industry.  In  1999,  the  Railroad  Competition  and  Service 
Improvement  Act  was  proposed  in  an  effort  to  address  the 
concerns  of  the  shippers.  This  act  was  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
STB's  "bottleneck  decision."  The  bottleneck  decision  was 
proposed  by  the  STB  to  require  railroad  companies  to  quote  rates 
at  every  origin,  destination,  and  switching  point  on  their  system. 
The  railroad  companies  do  not  quote  rates  because  they  want  to 
restrict  access  of  shippers  to  competing  transportation  services. 
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The  bottleneck  decision  by  the  STB  is  an  assault  on  differentia] 
pricing  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  fundamental  philosophy 
of  the  Staggers  Act.  The  act  became  too  politically  controversial 
and  as  a  result  did  not  become  law166. 

Conclusion 

Throughout  its  history,  the  railroad  industry  has  prevailed  in 
the  face  of  regulation  coupled  with  intense  competition  from 
other  transportation  industries.  The  railroad  industry  is  able  to 
compete  with  these  industries  through  differential  pricing  allowed 
by  deregulation.  Through  deregulation,  the  railroad  industry  has 
increased  profitability  and  productivity  while  decreasing  rates. 
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Preparing  for  a  Storm:  Cuba  Models  Citizen 
Leadership 

Mattie  Coats 

The  patriotic  value  of  freedom  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  American  bumper  stickers,  inspiring  speeches,  and 
dozens  of  country  songs.  However,  in  times  of  crisis  this 
cherished  part  of  U.S.  government  can  also  be  a  major  liability. 
The  national  tragedy  of  Hurricane  Katrina  makes  this  point 
painfully  clear.  When  the  raging  category  four  storm  swept  the 
Gulf  Coast,  many  people  took  this  as  a  cue  to  exercise  their 
freedom  to  remain  in  hazardous  buildings,  refuse  to  evacuate,  and 
even  to  loot  abandoned  local  businesses  and  homes.  The  result 
was  utter  chaos  and  the  loss  of  nearly  1 700  lives.  The  devastation 
wreaked  by  Hurricane  Katrina  exposed  the  United  States'  currently 
inadequate  method  of  preparing  its  citizens  for  natural  disasters. 
As  global  warming  becomes  reality  and  people  begin  to  realize  that 
storms  like  Hurricane  Katrina  can  no  be  considered  one  time 
occurrences,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  change  must  be  made  in  the 
way  the  United  States  prepares  and  responds  to  natural  disasters. 

How  can  we  avoid  property  damage  and  spare  human  lives 
without  compromising  the  principle  of  freedom?  Managing  this 
task  may  prove  difficult,  but  a  surprising  example  of  how  to  cope 
with  hurricanes  can  be  found  in  United  States'  southern  neighbor, 
Cuba.  This  unlikely  model  of  disaster  mitigation  has  proved  itself 
to  be  successful  because  of  a  powerful  combination  of  both 
tangible  and  intangible  resources.  Clearly,  the  United  States  can 
already  boast  impressive  tangible  resources  because  of  its  wealth, 
but  the  nation  is  lacking  severely  in  the  realm  of  intangible 
resources.  These  include  community  mobilization  and  leadership, 
as  well  as  widespread  education  of  the  general  public  from  young 
children  to  adults.  Because  of  this  grassroots  involvement,  Cuba 
may  actually  prove  itself  to  be  both  a  model  of  citizen  leadership 
and  a  surprising  example  of  hurricane  preparedness  for  the  United 
States. 
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But  without  first  examining  Cuba's  record  of  dealing  with 
hurricanes,  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  their  practices  can 
hardly  be  convincing.  Six  major  hurricanes  have  hit  Cuba  in  the 
past  decade.  Consider  the  case  example  of  two  hurricanes — Isidore 
and  Lili — that  pounded  the  island  of  Cuba  within  a  span  of  only 
ten  days.  On  the  morning  of  September  14l  ,  Isidore  slowly  began 
to  stir  as  a  tropical  wave.  By  the  time  it  reached  Cuba  at  2:00  P.M. 
it  had  strengthened  into  a  hurricane,  carrying  with  it  vicious  87 
mile  per  hour  winds.  While  passing  over  Cuba,  it  created  torrential 
rains  and  immense  waves  that  crashed  nearly  500  feet  inland. 
Only  a  few  days  later,  Lili  formed,  again  as  a  strong  tropical  wave 
and  took  the  exact  same  path  as  Isidore.  One  Cuban  interviewed 
on  national  television  despaired,  "What  Isidore  could  not  ravage  in 
six  hours,  Lili  destroyed  in  only  two."  After  the  storm,  some 
costal  settlements  were  completely  swept  away,  and  many  schools 
and  health  facilities  were  destroyed.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
intensity  of  these  two  storms,  only  one  death  occurred.  Over 
700,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  evacuated  to  safer 
shelters,  and  yet  there  were  no  reports  of  injuries.  Food  and  care 
were  provided  to  people  staying  in  the  shelters.  Community 
members  even  led  recreational  activities  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
calm  (Guerra).  Of  course,  this  is  only  one  example  of  Cuba's 
success,  but  they  have  fared  well  in  other  hurricanes  as  well.  In 
many  instances  when  the  same  hurricane  affected  both  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  Cuba  actually  suffered  fewer  deaths  than  the 
United  State  -  even  when  the  category  of  the  storm  was  the  same. 
This  is  an  impressive  feat,  considering  how  much  wealthier  the 
United  States  is  than  Cuba.  During  America's  battle  with 
Hurricane  Katrina,  Cuba  even  offered  help  and  supplies. 

Cuba  has  shown  itself  to  be  quite  adept  at  combating 
hurricanes,  but  how  can  this  be  explained?  Exactly  what  does 
Cuba  possess  in  terms  of  both  tangible  and  intangible  resources? 
In  terms  of  material  assets,  Cuba  maintains  a  strong,  well- 
organized  civil  defense,  an  effective  early-warning  system,  well- 
equipped  rescue  teams,  and  emergency  stockpiles.  But  these  are 
resources  a  wealthy  nation  like  the  United  States  already  has 
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access  to,  so  it  is  key  to  investigate  the  immaterial  assets  Cuba 
utilizes.  The  most  impressive  aspect  of  Cuba's  approach  to 
disaster  preparedness  is  their  effective  mobilization  of  the 
community  through  grassroots  organization.  Roles  are  assigned 
for  disaster  response  from  all  sectors  of  the  community,  and  there 
is  widespread  public  education  about  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency  (Wisner,  par.  3). 

According  to  a  report  conducted  by  Oxfam  on  Cuban 
hurricane  preparedness,  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  experts 
to  everyday  citizens,  are  clearly  aware  of  what  measures  to  take  if 
a  hurricane  threatens.  Each  subject  interviewed  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  stages  of  emergency  warning,  where  to  get  information,  how 
to  secure  their  homes,  and  where  to  go  for  shelter  in  case  of 
evacuation.  There  also  existed  a  general  feeling  that  the 
government  clearly  prioritized  the  people's  safety.  Disaster 
preparedness  is  even  incorporated  into  the  lesson  plans  of  grade 
school  and  sometimes  university  classes.  A  magazine  entitled 
"Riskland"  teaches  children  about  natural  phenomena  and  instructs 
them  to  draw  and  color  maps  of  vulnerable  places  near  their 
communities,  schools,  and  homes  ('tRiskland,,).  Schools,  therefore, 
play  a  major  role  in  mass  education  on  risk  reduction. 

Every  citizen  also  participates  in  three  community-level 
activities:  community  risk  mapping,  updating  emergency  plans, 
and  a  yearly  national  simulation  exercise.  The  first,  community 
risk  mapping,  is  completed  by  every  level  of  government,  as  well 
as  by  people  living  in  individual  neighborhoods  (Oxfam  America, 
33).  This  mapping  is  similar  to  a  census  in  which  people  take 
account  of  which  neighbors  will  need  additional  help.  People  from 
the  community  are  then  assigned  to  provide  this  aid.  This  exercise 
also  examines  which  local  buildings  could  provide  shelter,  how 
many  men,  women,  and  children  can  be  assigned  to  these  shelters, 
and  the  amount  of  food  it  would  require  to  feed  them  all.  A  quote 
from  a  Havana  woman  involved  in  this  planning  exercise 
illustrates  the  minute  detail  put  into  this  project: 

I  am  responsible  for  this  part  of  the  neighborhood. 
If  a  hurricane  hits,  1  know  that  inside  one  multi- 
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family  unit  is  a  woman  in  a  wheelchair,  who  is 

going  to  need  help  to  leave.    1  have  eleven  single 

mothers   on  the   second   and   third   floors   of  the 

apartment  building  with  children  under  two  who 

will  need  more  support  to  evacuate  and  have  special 

needs  in  the  shelters.    I  have  two  pregnant  woman, 

one  of  that  block  and  one  of  this  one,  who  will  also 

need  special  attention  (Oxfam  America,  31). 

This    quote    demonstrates    that    average    Cuban    citizens    see 

themselves  as  actors  with  important  roles  to  play  in  preparation 

and  response.     In  any  community,  local  groups  and  individuals 

work  with  and  are  led  not  by  unfamiliar  strangers,  but  by  people 

who  they  consider  friends  and  have  confidence  in. 

Also,  every  year  for  two  days  at  the  end  of  May,  the  entire 
population  of  Cuba  puts  all  its  other  activities  on  hold  and 
practices  disaster  response  simulations  at  workplaces  and  schools 
(Oxfam  America,  35).  The  initial  phase  lasts  an  entire  day.  An 
example  of  a  simulation  that  might  take  place  on  this  first  day 
would  be  a  hypothetical  scenario  posed  to  an  organization  like  the 
electric  company.  Based  on  their  emergency  plan  outline,  the 
electric  company  would  have  to  determine  what  steps  to  follow  in 
case  any  number  of  power  lines  were  down  or  generators  were 
dysfunctioning.  On  the  second  day,  Cuban  citizens  take  place  in 
concrete  preparation.  People  participate  in  physical  labor  that 
includes  cutting  down  unstable  trees  that  might  fall  if  a  hurricane 
were  to  strike,  checking  reservoir  walls  and  dams  for  weak  points, 
or  identifying  sources  of  shelter. 

All  of  this  involvement  and  leadership  brought  in  from 
various  sectors  of  the  community  suggests  that  many  Cubans  may 
be  held  up  as  exemplary  citizen  leaders.  In  her  piece  entitled  "The 
Making  of  a  Citizen  Leader,"  Cheryl  Maybe  asserts  that  the 
American  public  must  search  for  a  balance  between  the 
dichotomous  values  of  "freedom  and  responsibility,  individualism 
and  community,  and  present  needs  and  future  plans"  (310).  These 
values  seem  to  refer  almost  directly  to  the  difference  between 
American  values  and  Cuban  values.    While  Americans  are  often 
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absorbed  with  freedoms  of  the  individual  and  present  concerns, 
Cuba  seems  to  exemplify  the  opposing  side  of  responsibility  to  the 
community  and  planning  ahead  for  the  future.  Maybe  mourns  the 
fact  that  the  American  notion  of  the  citizen  has  become 
preoccupied  with  personal  rights,  while  largely  ignoring  "any 
communal  ties  or  responsibilities"(313).  She  goes  on  to  argue  that 
"neighborhoods  and  communities  possess  the  resources  to  solve 
their  own  problems,,(314).  Cuba's  ability  to  involve  members  of 
the  community  in  hurricane  preparedness  certainly  seems  to  fulfill 
Maybe's  definition  of  citizen  leadership. 

Maybe  also  demands  that  Americans  undergo  the  transition 
from  "couch  citizens"  to  citizen  leaders  by  realizing  that  every 
"person  is  responsible  for  contributing  to  the  common  good" 
through  "participation  at  any  level"(315).  In  Cuba,  average  people 
work  together  by  gathering  resources,  being  held  accountable  for 
their  neighbors,  and  mapping  their  communities.  This  activity  is 
dedicated  to  the  common  good  of  preparing  their  nation  for  a 
major  disaster.  Cuba  also  seems  to  exemplify  Maybe's  description 
of  citizen  leaders  in  other  ways.  For  example,  she  mentions  that 
there  must  be  "socialization  in  homes  and  schools"  (315);  Cuban 
citizens  are  certainly  raised  from  childhood  with  the  awareness  that 
they  are  responsible  for  contributing  to  disaster  preparation. 

Maybe  further  asserts  that  citizen  leadership  must  take 
place  in  "kitchens,  neighborhoods,  streets,  cities,  and  organizations 
where  we  live  and  work"  (316)  so  that  "'private  life  impinges  on 
'public'  life"  (315).  In  Cuba,  hurricane  preparedness  is  not  just 
something  that  families  talk  about  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
Discussion  of  what  steps  to  take  in  case  of  emergency  occurs  in 
public  places  to  classrooms  to  neighborhoods  to  the  work  place.  In 
nearly  every  respect,  Cuba's  citizens  appear  to  exemplify  exactly 
the  citizen  leader  that  Maybe  advocates.  Regular  members  of  the 
Cuban  community  realize  that  their  private  lives  are  intimately 
connected  to  their  public  lives  and  so  bring  discussion  and  action 
into  the  public  realm. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  drastically  different  ways  the  United  States  and  Cuba  address 
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disaster  preparedness.  This  disparity  can  be  attributed  to  their 
different  forms  of  government.  Though  Cuba  seems  to  almost 
perfectly  embody  Maybe' s  description  of  citizen  leadership,  it  is 
critical  to  examine  the  driving  force  behind  this  leadership.  In  a 
sense,  Cuba's  authoritative  and  coercive  national  government  is 
responsible  for  creating  these  citizen  leaders.  Most  of  Cuba's 
citizens  do  seem  to  willingly  comply  with  being  pushed  into  these 
roles  of  leadership  and  preparation.  They  appear  to  happily  go 
along  with  making  sacrifices  in  order  to  gain  a  legitimate  sense  of 
safety  and  certainty  that  their  lives  and  property  will  be  protected. 
However,  it  brings  to  question  whether  citizen  leadership  in  Cuba 
is  truly  authentic  or  if  the  driving  force  behind  it  is  a  powerful, 
dictatorial  government.  The  difference  between  the  United  States' 
and  Cuba's  approaches  to  disaster  preparedness  also  stems  from 
the  setup  of  their  respective  governments.  Cuba's  government  is 
designed  so  that  one  person  is  intended  to  lead  essentially  for  a 
lifetime,  while  leadership  in  the  United  States  is  structured  in  a 
radically  different  way.  In  stark  contrast  to  Cuba,  American 
senators,  representatives,  governors,  and  presidents  serve  their 
constituents  in  terms  of  four  or  even  two  years.  Despite  leaders' 
best  intentions,  long-term,  authoritarian  regimes  have  a  more  long- 
distance perspective,  while  those  serving  for  much  shorter  terms 
will  naturally  plan  and  legislate  for  the  immediate  future,  hoping 
that  a  major  disaster  does  not  occur  while  they  are  in  charge. 

The  question  also  surfaces  as  to  whether  Cuban  citizens 
even  have  a  way  of  holding  their  leaders  accountable  should 
disaster  prevention  fail  and  severe  property  damage  and  loss  of 
human  life  occur.  If  Cubans  have  no  way  of  protesting 
unsuccessful  leadership,  why  would  their  leaders  even  bother 
taking  such  extensive  precautions  against  disasters?  Although 
Cubans  may  not  have  avenues  of  public  protest  or  participation  in 
the  same  manner  that  Americans  do,  a  devastating  hurricane  that 
killed  thousands  and  destroyed  infrastructure  could  still  have  major 
political  consequences.  A  crisis  of  this  kind  could  easily  expose 
underlying  governmental  vulnerabilities  and  even  lead  to  a  regime 
change.      Even  though   Cubans  may  not  directly  choose  their 
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involvement  in  disaster  preparation,  it  seems  that  they  still  fully 
support  the  current  approach  and  are  committed  to  its  success.  In 
spite  of  its  authoritative  government,  Cuba's  population  typifies  a 
strong  example  of  citizen  leadership. 

Still,  one  must  wonder  about  the  applicability  of  Cuba's 
techniques  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said  that  all  disasters 
are  local,  and  one  of  the  strengths  of  American  government  is  its 
local  and  state  governments.  According  to  the  CDC,  many 
American  deaths  attributed  to  hurricanes  in  recent  years  are  due  to 
traffic  accidents  because  of  late,  chaotic  evacuations  and  people 
seeking  shelter  in  inadequate  structures  such  as  trailers  (Oxfam 
America,  41).  This,  if  anything,  is  evidence  of  a  general  lack  of 
awareness  and  education,  and  local  and  state  governments  should 
be  able  to  address  this  ignorance  through  education.  Relationships 
could  be  established  between  school  systems  and  organizations 
like  the  Red  Cross  so  that  children  living  in  vulnerable  areas  grow 
up  aware  of  risks  and  necessary  precautions.  If  individuals  from 
the  community  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in 
the  well-being  of  their  neighborhood  and  one  another's  safety,  it 
seems  that  this  could  surely  lead  to  lives  being  saved. 

Americans  have  always  been  hesitant  to  loosen  their  grip 
on  any  kind  of  freedom  or  individualism  in  exchange  for  greater 
obligations  to  their  community,  but  the  increasing  number  of 
devastating  storms  like  Hurricane  Katrina  may  begin  to  change  this 
view.  To  undergo  change,  Americans  must  begin  to  conceive  of 
their  roles  as  citizens  in  a  very  different  way.  They  must  begin  to 
view  themselves  not  merely  as  bearers  of  rights,  but  as  active 
participants  and  leaders  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  their  own 
communities.  If  Americans  wait  for  higher  levels  of  government 
and  ineffective  organizations  like  F.E.M.A.  to  make  the  necessary 
changes,  they  will  probably  be  sorely  disappointed  with  the 
consequences.  And  whether  from  a  surprising  example  or  not, 
Cuba  may  be  exactly  the  right  place  to  look  as  a  model  for  this 
arduous,  but  necessary,  process. 
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